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MR. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
NOMINATED TO BRING PEACE WITHIN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, HIS TASK IN THE 
CAMPAIGN IS TO CONVINCE THE PUBLIC THAT HIS PARTY HAS A DEFINITE AND CONCRETE 
PROGRAMME FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, AS WELL TO CON- 
VINCE THEM THAT THE COUNTRY SHOULD RETURN TO A HIGH TARIFF 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE nomination of — Justice 
Hughes continues in the Re- 
publican Party what the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Wilson exempli- 
fied in the Democratic Party— 
the choice of able men of character and 


ideals. Both candidates are on a high 
plane. Both are better than their parties. 


Justice Hughes says that “at the outset of 
the [Wilson] Administration the high re- 
sponsibilities of our diplomatic intercourse 
with foreign nations were subordinated to a 
conception of partisan requirements.” This 
is, of course, a criticism of Mr. Bryan's ap- 
pointment and an inference that he, Mr. 
Hughes, would not appoint any one like 
Bryan to be Secretary of State. It is not 
likely that the President would again. It 
was done to unite the party so that legisla- 
tion might be passed. Mr. Hughes was 
nominated for the particular purpose of 
uniting his party, and if elected he would be 
faced with the same problem of uniting his 
party in order to carry out his platform 
that the President has had to face. Mr. 
Hughes stands for undivided Americanism 
and better provision for national defense, 
but the record of the Republicans in 
Congress does not indicate that he would 
have much support for his pledges, unless 
he did “ subordinate’’something “ t« a con- 
ception of partisan requirements.” _ 
There is something very inspiring about 
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Charles E. Hughes's public record and in a 
somewhat impersonal way about the man 
himself. There is nothing inspiring about 
the present Republican Party, its con- 
vention, or its platform. Its programme 
is the familiar political straddle  pre- 
pared to appeal to the large number of 
people who feel resentment against the 
President for allowing Germany to insult 
the country and kill its citizens for a year 
and at the same time not to offend that 
other large number who are wiHing to pay 
this price to have maintained peace. 

Mr. Hughes’s task during the campaign 
is to convince the public that he has a 
positive programme for foreign affairs and 
defense, as well as for the reénactment of 
class legislation for manufacturers in the 
shape of a high tariff. 

Mr. Hughes holds very much the same 
place in the Republican Party that the 
President does in the Democratic Party, 
and they are much the same kind of men. 
On foreign affairs, Mexico, and preparedness 
there is no difference in principle between 
the two parties. These are the main issues 
of the campaign. The question between 
the two men, then, comes down more or less 
to whether Mr. Hughes has learned more 
from Mr. Wilson’s experiences than Mr. 
Wilson has, and whether, if elected, Mr. 
Hughes would be able to exert more or less 
leadership than Mr. Wilson. 


All rights reserved. 














EARL KITCHENER, OF KHARTOUM 


THE BRITISH WAR SECRETARY, WHO PERISHED WHEN THE CRUISER “‘HAMPSHIRE, BOUND 
FOR RUSSIA, SANK OFF THE ORKNEY ISLANDS ON THE NIGHT OF JUNE 5TH 
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SIR WILLIAM R. ROBERTSON 


WHO ROSE FROM THE RANKS TO BE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL STAFF OF THE BRITISH ARMY AND 
WHOM THE DEATH OF EARL KITCHENER LEFT AS THE FOREMOST MILITARY FIGURE IN ENGLAND 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR DAVID BEATTY 


COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH SQUADRON OF BATTLE CRUISERS IN THE RECENT NAVAL EN- 
GAGEMENT OFF JUTLAND. HIS TASK WAS THE HOLDING OF THE MAIN GERMAN FLEET OF DREAD- 
NAUGHTS AND BATTLE CRUISERS UNTIL THE ARRIVAL OF VICE-ADMIRAL JELLICOE 























WHO IS MAINLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CREATION OF THE GERMAN NAVY, AND FOR THE EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF ITS ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 





VICE-ADMIRAL SIR JOHN JELLICOE 
COMMANDER OF THE MAIN BRITISH FLEET OF DREADNAUGHTS IN THE SEA FIGHT OFF JUT- 
LAND. THE ENGAGEMENT ONCE MORE DEMONSTRATED THAT THE FINAL ARBITER IN NAVAL 
BATTLES IS THE HEAVILY ARMED AND HEAVILY ARMORED DREADNAUGHT 




















YUAN SHIH-KAI 


THE ‘STRONG MAN OF CHINA”’ AND ITS PRESIDENT SINCE I913, WHO DIED ON JUNE OTH. 
HIS DEATH REMOVED THE ONE MAN WHO, MORE THAN ANY OTHER IN CHINA, SUCCESSFULLY 
RESISTED THE ENCROACHMENTS OF JAPAN UPON CHINA’S SOVEREIGNTY 





THE MAYORS OF 


125,000, AND 
NED A CALL FOR A PREPAREDNESS CONVENTION WHICH WAS HELD IN CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
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SENATOR BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. “IT IS 
AS THOUGH MEN WERE WILD AND CRAZY OVER LOCAL AFFAIRS AND HAVE NO BROAD NATIONAL 


GRASP AT ACL,” HE SAID RECENTLY WHEN THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL PASSED CONGRESS 
[See ‘‘The March of Events’’} 
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JAMES J. HILL 


FOREMOST PRACTICAL MASTER OF THE LARGE PROBLEMS OF PROGRESS OF HIS TIME; THE 
RAILROAD-BUILDING GENIUS WHO OPENED UP THE GREAT NORTHWESTERN WILDERNESS; A MAN 
WHO “KEPT FAITH IN THE SMALLEST DETAIL WITH EVERY MAN WHO ENTRUSTED SO MUCH AS 
A DOLLAR INTO HIS HANDS” 
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AMERICA’S PART IN WORLD 
DEMOCRACY 


HE nations of the world have become 

each other’s neighbors. It is to their 

interest that they should understand 
each other. In order that they may understand 
each other it is imperative that they should 
agree to codperate in a common cause and that 
they should so act that the guiding principle 
of that common cause shall be even-handed and 
impartial justice. 

This is undoubtedly the thought of America. 
This is what we ourselves will sav when there 
comes proper occasion to sav it. In the deal- 
ings of nations with one another arbitrary force 
must be rejected and we must move forward 
to the thought of the modern world, the thought 
of which peace is the very atmosphere. That 
thought constitutes a chief part of the passion 
ate conviction of America. 

We believe these fundamental things: 

First, that every people has a right to choose 
the sovereignty under which they shall live. 
Like other nations, we have ourselves no doubt 
once and again offended against that principle 
when for a little while controlled by selfish 
passion, as our franker historians have been 
honorable enough to admit; but it has become 
more and more our rule of life and action. 

Second, that the small States of the world 
have a right to enjoy the same respect for their 
sovereignty and for their territorial integrity 
that great and powerful nations expect and 
insist upon. 

And, third, that the world has a right to be 
free from every disturbance of its peace that 
has its origin in aggression and disregard of the 
rights of peoples and nations. 

So sincerely do we believe in these things 
that I am sure that | speak the mind and wish 
of the people of America when | say that the 
United States is willing to become a partner 
in any feasible association of nations formed 
in order to realize these objects and make them 
secure against violation. 


These paragraphs the President spoke 
at the meeting of the League to Enforce 
Peace in Washington. 

We believe in certain great principles: 
that any nation that can maintain order 
and govern itself has a right to its inde- 
pendence and a right to work out its own 
destiny—the principle of nationalities. 

We believe in the spread of democracy 
not only as beneficial to the people gov- 
erned but because autocracies, oligarchies, 
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and the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
are menaces to the world’s peace. 

We have put on record the faith that is 
in us in the Monroe Doctrine and in the 
policy of the Open Door in China, in the 
restoration of Cuba and in fair and patient 
dealings with Mexico, Santo Domingo, and 
the Philippines. Here and there we have 
lapsed from our high ideals as have the 
other democratic governments. But on 
the whole democracy has tended toward a 
fairer and more civilized world than any 
other kind of government. If, then, we 
have the courage of our convictions and a 
belief in the progress of mankind, we 
should join with other nations which be- 
lieve likewise to use our utmost endeavors 
toward a civilization based on justice and 
not on might—a civilization in which 
there shall be an opportunity for big and 
little nations alike. 

The first objection raised to this de- 
duction is that it transgresses the advice in 
Washington’s Farewell Address against en- 
tangling alliances. Washington based this 
advice upon a then existing condition 
which he described as follows: 

“Europe has a set of primary interests 
which to us have none or a very remote re- 
lation.”’ 

As long as Europe’s interests affected us 
so little, Washington’s advice was properly 
adhered to. But when European interests 
in the form of the Holy Alliance crystallized 
into a movement against democracy, we 
made an arrangement with Great Britain 
which insured us the assistance of the 
British fleet and announced the Monroe 
Doctrine. As Mr. W. Morton Fullerton 
explains in his article that appears else- 
where in this magazine, James Madison, 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Monroe dis- 
regarded Washington’s advice for reasons 
which unquestionably would have led 
Washington to disregard it himself. 

The dynastic bickerings of Europe in 
1790 had little or no relation to us. An at- 
tack on democracy in 1823 did affect us. 
The maintenance of democracy, the prog- 
ress of civilization, and the creation of con- 
ditions under which peace could be better 
maintained—these things are as vital to our 
interests now as they are to the democra- 
cies of Europe. 
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The President said, also, that the thought 
of the leading statesmen of the warring 
nations has come to this: 

That the principle of public right 
must henceforth take precedence over the 
individual interests of particular nations and 
that the nations of the world must in some way 
band themselves together to see that that right 
prevails as against any sort of selfish aggression; 
that henceforth alliance must not be set up 
against alliance, understanding against under- 
standing, but that there must be a common 
agreement for a common object, and that at 
the heart of that common object must lie the 
inviolable rights of peoples and of mankind. 


Unquestionably these words express 
the best ideas of the statesmen of European 
democracies both before the war and now, 
but there is no indication that the states- 
men of the autocracies believe any more 
in these principles now than before. 

The question then comes: What will 
the United States do if one group of nations 
is ready to join forces to promote the kind 
of civilization in which we believe and 
another group believes in different princi- 
ples altogether? 

In the present Great War the forces of 
democracy are all on one side. ‘The forces 
of autocracy are divided. What ten- 
dencies Russia will develop in the future it 
is hard to tell. The direction of Japanese 
policy is plain. 

Mr. Theodore Marburg, before the 
League to Enforce Peace, proposed that 
the United States should join with those 
other nations which look upon civilization 
as we do, so that no matter what combina- 
tions should arise among the autocratic 
nations after this war a vigilance com- 
mittee of democracies would be organized 
to keep the peace. 

The New Republic magazine recently 
made something of the same suggestion 
editorially, but based it primarily upon 
present expediency rather for our own 
defense than upon the more lasting grounds 
of the progress of civilization: 


One truth sticks out violently in the crisis 
with Germany. If we break off diplomatic re- 
lations, we have made an enemy of a great 
Power. Once we force Germany to yield, we 
have taken from her a darling and perhaps an 
indispensable weapon. Should Germany lose 
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the war, or merely deadlock it, as surely as the 
sun rises in the east we shall have to bear the 
odium. When the rulers of Germany start to 
explain they will say that our friendliness to the 
Allies, our shipment of munitions, and our stand 
on the submarine question turned the scale 
against Germany. Whaiever the outcome 
we shall have made Germany bitter. If 
we have made an enemy, we must make a 
friend. his crisis has revealed to every think- 
ing man the peril of isolation. We have ranged 
ourselves, unconsciously it would seem, on the 
side of Western sea power. Having made that 
bed we dare not refuse to lie in it. We have 
taken sides in the war, and if American diplo- 
macy has any vision it will understand that its 
first duty is to turn the dangér we have incurred 
from Germany into a constructive understand- 
ing with France and the British Empire. 


The New Republic believes that every 
thinking man sees the perils of isolation. 
This is hardly true, for most of the people 
in the United States have never had the 
information given them on which to. base 
any intelligent opinion of possible inter- 
national dangers. The public has not 
been officially informed of our several 
serious differences with foreign countries 
in recent years. It was only in the “‘Life 
of John Hay,” for example, that we 
learned that Mr. Roosevelt threatened 
to send our fleet to enforce our de- 
mands against the Germans in_ their 
controversy with Venezuela. But these 
and other similar facts were not generally 
known either by the public or by Congress, 
and the prevailing ignorance makes a just 
estimate of our foreign relations impossi- 
ble. If the public knew the facts it would 
be in a position to know whether it be- 
lieved in making some arrangements with 
other nations to keep the peace or whether 
we should try to continue to go our way alone. 

If all the nations of the world could be 
induced to join a league devoted to the 
maintenance of a decent kind of civiliza- 
tion, such a consummation would be a 
far greater achievement than the organi- 
zation of a smaller group, but there is no 
indication that Germany, for example, 
believes any less now in the might-is-right 
doctrine or any more in the sacredness of 
treaties or the inviolability of small 
sovereignties than when the war started. 
The question before the people of the 
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United States is whether this Government 
should join the other governments of the 
world which have the same idea of morals 
as we have or whether we shall continue 
our isolated position. It is not conceivable 
that we should join a league to enforce a 
system of international law contrary to 
the fundamental principles of liberty and 
justice in which we believe. 


I] 


In the making of peace there are two 
ways in which the United States can use its 
influence. We can act as we did at the 
end of the Russian-]apanese War, purely as 
a mediator with no interest in the matter, 
and use our good offices to arrange any 
kind of a settlement that can be ar- 
ranged. The technical neutrality of our 
Government leaves us in a position to do 
this. And this is evidently what the 
Germans expect of us. As soon as their 
revocable promise to make their submarine 
campaign regard our rights was accepted, 
one despatch after another came from 
Germany and Austria concerning possible 
peace activities by the United States. 
Almost simultaneously the German Chan- 
cellor says that peace will be based 
on the present holdings of the German 
armies. This is all natural enough. 

Germany started a war of aggression 
and carried it on without regard for 
treaties or the dictates of humanity, and 
was successful in proportion to her mili- 
tary preparations. Having achieved this 
success she stopped her submarine inhu- 
manities against us in time to suggest 
that we use our endeavors to stop the 
further shedding of blood at that point in 
the war which will most justify her policy 
that might is right by giving her the most 
fruits of victory. 

A regard for life and peace above honor 
and morals and democracy alone would 
excuse our becoming Germany’s aid in 
this proceeding. 

The other basis on which we can use 
our influence in the establishment of what 
humanity hopes will be a more lasting 
peace is to give our energies in support of 
such fundamental things as the President 
outlined: 


First, that every people has a right to choose 
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the sovereignty under which they shall live. 
Like other nations, we have ourselves no doubt 
once and again offended against that principle 
when for a little while controlled by selfish 
passion, as our franker historians have been 
honorable enough to admit; but it has become 
more and more our rule of life and action. 

Second, that the small states of the world 
have a right to enjoy the same respect for their 
sovereignty and for their territorial integrity 
that great and powerful nations expect and 
insist upon. 

And, third, that the world has a right to be 
free from every disturbance of its peace that 
has its origin in aggression and disregard of the 
rights of peoples and nations. 


The support of these fundamental things 
is in itself an indictment of the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia, the German invasion 
of Belgium, the whole Teutonic attitude 
of Deutschland iiber Alles, and the unholy 
alliance between God and the German 
Emperor. And in supporting these funda- 
mental things we cannot at the same time 
be a disinterested mediator on the basis 
of the present German conquests as Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg suggested. 


IT] 


The three fundamentals stated by the 
President, therefore, are: 

(1) The right of every people to choose 
the sovereignty under which they shall 
live; 

(2) The inviolability of the sovereignty 
of small states; and 

(3) The right of the world to be free 
from wars of aggression. 

In these the bulk of the people of the 
United States believe. 

But they entail some further principles 
and practices which neither we nor any 
other country has ever publicly stated or 
acted upon. Elsewhere in this magazine 
Prof. Maurice Millioud points out in a 
striking way a fact which has _ been 
stated so often as to become axiomatic: 
that the struggle for trade often leads 
to war. The struggle for trade need not 
necessarily lead to war; but, conducted 
as it has been conducted in the past, war 
is the logical result, for the diplomacy, 
the armies, and the navies of the various 
governments have been, in one form or 
another, and in various degrees, the part- 
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ners of commerce. When the commerce 
of a nation was hard-pressed it called upon 
its partner and with that call came the 
possibility of war. 

These partnerships of commerce and 
arms have been used often with but very 
little regard for the rights of the weaker 


‘nations of the earth and of the more 


backward peoples. The United States 
acquired the Philippines by arms and 
purchase, and forthwith “protected” the 
Filipinos from trading with other nations. 
The French and German crises in Morocco, 
backed by armies and gunboats, were 
brought on by commercial struggles for 
preferential rights to trade with the 
Moroccans without regard to the Moroc- 
cans’ preferences in the matter. The whole 
history of the opening of China is a series 
of chapters of the same. kind, and the 
wars and threats of wars in the Far East 
all have their origin in a struggle between 
foreign nations to decide which shall have 
the privilege of deciding from whom and 
under what conditions some set of China- 
men shall buy and sell. 

If we have an ambition to further the 
cause of humanity and to lead in the pro- 
gress of civilization we can well afford to 
advocate some fundamentals of decent 
commerce without which the fundamentals 
of international relations will be constantly 
in jeopardy. 

We have in one notable instance done 
this. The policy of the Open Door in 
China means merely that the Chinaman 
shall choose whom he will deal with, rather 
than have another nation choose for him. 
But the Open Door is hardly open now. 

In England the effect of the war has 
been to strengthen those who believe in 
savage commercialism. There is a very 
active movement on in England to con- 
tinue the spirit and method of warfare 
in commerce against the present enemies 
after peace is declared. These English 
economists are trying to perfect a com- 
mercial alliance of the Entente: Powers. 
The Anti-German League proposes to 
maintain British prosperity by keeping 
Germany and Austria in a permanent state 
of impoverishment, by preferential tariff 
rates among the Allies, by placing prohib- 
itive duties upon Central European 


trade, by refusing German vessels access to 
their ports, and by placing compensating 
bounties on articles competing with bounty- 
fed and transport-aided articles exported 
from Germany to neutral countries. 

The Central Powers on their part discuss 
making an offensive and defensive com- 
mercial union also, though no one in 
Germany has gone the lengths to which 
the more violent of the British commercial 
warriors would go. 

In this country Judge Gary suggests 
that we discriminate as much as possible 
against all foreign trade, the obvious result 
of which would be to turn both these com- 
mercial groups against us, a proceeding 
which would hurt our general European 
trade, diminish the vast opportunities 
which we might accept in Russia, further 
curtail our efforts in the Far East, and 
perhaps precipitate a subsidized attack 
on our budding trade in South America. 

In a commercial contest with a fair 
field and no favors there are ample oppor- 
tunities for us to prosper in peace. Ina 
commercial contest disarranged by every 
conceivable artificial governmental aid 
we shall temporarily be at a disadvantage, 
and when these artificial aids to commerce 
provoke another war even our peace is 
likely to be interrupted. 

The high principles of liberty and hu- 
manity apply to commerce as well as to 
politics, and the most useful service we 
could render any league or alliance for the 
enforcement of peace is to stand against 
the adoption of commercial methods which 
lead directly toward war. 





OUR PROTEST TO GREAT BRITAIN 


HE Secretary of State’s note to the 
British Government on the seizure 
of mails is a convincing document. 

The isolation of the Central Powers by 
the British fleet has practically put our 
economic pressure on the side of the Allies. 
The British, in trying to make this condi- 
tion complete, have made it a practice 
to go through American mail whether it 
was destined for Germany or for neutral 
countries. We admit their right to cap- 
ture articles of commerce going by mail 
under the same conditions as they have 
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the right to capture the same articles going 
by freight. But the British and French 
have used this right as an excuse to go 
through all mail and delay it so as in many 
instances entirély to destroy its usefulness. 
It may be that it is physically impossible 
to exercise efficiently the rights which we 
admit they have without at the same time 
making use of those which we do not 
admit they have. If that is true it is not 
our fault, but the fault of physical condi- 
tions which we do not control. And we 
cannot give up our rights to meet those 
conditions. Nor do the British expect 
that we will. The question between the 
two governments comes down to a defini- 
tion of how much delay constitutes an 
infringement of our rights. 

There seems no doubt that the amount 
of delay and loss that has actually oc- 
curred does transgress our rights, and that 
the Secretary’s demand that the present 
practices be changed is justified, for not 
even that part of the American public 
which is most pro-Ally and believes that 
we should give our assistance in the war 


. against Germany wishes to have our 


assistance forcibly taken. 


MR. TILLMAN ON “STEALING” 


ESPITE the vigorous protests of 
|) Senator Kenyon and a few others, 

Congress has passed a river and 
harbor bill entailing an appropriation of 
$44,000,000. Largely owing to the in- 
fluence of Senator Burton, the river and 
harbor bills of 1914 and 1915 represented 
an improvement over their predecessors. 
Instead of specifying the particular “pro- 
jects” and appropriating fixed sums for 
each, these measures gave the War De- 
partment flat sums—$20,000,000 in 1914 
and $30,000,000 in 1915—to be spent in the 
ways that would best promote commerce. 
Whether this new scheme has worked well, 
is not yet apparent; one fact is clear, how- 
ever, and that is that it has not satisfied 
Senators and Congressmen. These law- 
makers have little interest in river improve- 
ments on commercial lines; the idea of leav- 
ing the engineering and business feasibility 
of certain dredging operations to an im- 
partial outside body awakens no patriotic 
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echo. And so the new bill represents a 
return to the old grab-bag system. Each 
Congressman and Senator gets his “slice’’; 
certain creeks that run dry most of the 
time and particular rivers that have had no 
commerce since the Civil War are now 
“taken care of’ by name. More money 
is “put into circulation” in Congressional 
districts where it will best promote the 
political fortunes of individual statesmen. 

The abuse is an ancient one; is there any 
chance that it will ever end? Certainly 
the prospect is discouraging. In the last 
year the pork barrel has had more pub- 
licity than in any other period of our 
history. For the first time the popular 
masses have gained an intimate acquaint- 
ance with this blot on our national escut- 
cheon. The newspapers have printed 
columns on the subject, and “ pork barrel”’ 
cartoons have appeared by the thousands. 
The net result is one of the biggest river and 
harbor bills we have ever had, and one 
built upon more vicious principles than 
those of the two preceding years. 

Senator Kenyon has said that this is the 
last bill of its kind that will ever pass 
Congress. Just what is the basis for this 
optimism is not clear. Certainly there are 
interesting signs of yevolt. Senator Till- 
man presents the most encouraging. Speak- 
ing from a full heart, Mr. Tillman recently 
reviewed his twenty years’ attitude on the 
subjett of local appropriations. From the 
beginning he has said that this use of public 
money was simply “stealing’’—this is his 
own word. Up to. this time, however, he 
has demanded his “recognition.” “The 
river and harbor bill,’’ he declared, several 
years ago, “is a humbug and a steal; but if 
you are going to steal let us divide it out 
and do not go to complaining.” “Every 
time one of those Yankees gets'a ham,” 
said Mr. Garner, of Texas, a few months 
ago, “I am going to do my best to get a 
hog.”” But Senator Tillman has now seen 
a new light. This bill contains $300,000 
for South Carolina; for all that, declared 
Mr. Tillman, he would vote against it. 
And he did so. His conversion repre- 
sents the one possible method of per- 
manent reform. Until the individual law- 
maker realizes, as Mr. Tillman now realizes, 
that his personal vote for these appropria- 
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tions simply makes him a pilferer from the 
public treasury, there will be river and 
harbor bills and public building bills and 
other pork barrels without end. 


A NEW $100,000,000 PORK BARREL 


EFORE criticising the new Army 
B bill Mr. Hay suggests that ignorant 

newspaper editors and other de- 
tractors carefully read it. The measure 
itself, as well as Mr. Hay’s speech present- 
ing the completed plan, certainly do con- 
tain particular facts that have so far made 
no great impression. Disregarding ll 
‘details, one or two facts stand out pre- 
eminently. Most people probably believe 
that this bill assures the American people 
a standing army of at least 175,000 well- 
trained and well-equipped men. Accord- 
ing to Chairman Hay’s own interpreta- 
tion this is not necessarily the case. 
Under the most favorable circumstances 
we shall not have such an armed force until 
the expiration of five years. Mr. Hay’s 
measure provides that our present army is 
to be painfully enlarged at the snail-like 
pace of 12,000 men a year until, sometime 
around 1921, it reaches the magic limit of 
175,000 which has figured so prominently 
in the headlines. If everything goes well, 
says our military dictator, we shall have, 
by July 1, 1917, an army of 119,000 men. 
A year from that date, or July 1, 1918, 
similarly favoring circumstances will give 
us 131,000. And soon. Chairman Hay, 
however, expresses: the belief that, long 
before this date is reached, the present 
“hysteria” will have died down, and Con- 
gress will have prevented any additional 
extension of our military prowess. Mr. 
Hay’s words clearly indicate that even his 
modest enlargement is only a sop thrown 
to still popular ‘“‘clamor”’; he practically 
sounds warning that, as soon as ‘“‘the war 
drums throb no longer and the battle 
flags are furled,” he will proceed to reduce 
the American army once more to its-present 
inadequate proportions. 

Careful inspection throws light upon an- 
other clause of the bill—that providing 
pay for the National Guard. This pro- 
vides for the reorganization of the state 
militia to the limit of 420,000 men. Each 
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enlisted man is to receive $48 a year pay; 
each captain $500, each first lieutenant 
$240, and each second lieutenant $200. 
The law also provides that the quota, 
420,000, can be filled up immediately— 
there is no five-year wait. In this the Na- 
tional Guard has one great advantage over 
the regular establishment. Its promoters 
need not wait five years to complete the 
enrolment; the 420,000 men can be enlisted 
at any time. According to the estimate 
made by Mr. Hay himself this “federalized 
National Guard,” when its organization 
is completed, will cost the federal 
treasury $100,000,000 a year. 

For the last two years the American 
people, believing, unlike Mr. Hay and his 
associates, that an emergency exists, have 
demanded a large and immediate increase 
in our military defenses. They have 
looked to the majority party in Congress 
to provide this pressing national need. 
President Wilson, the responsible head of 
this majority party, has described in 
startling, almost alarmist and sensational 
language, the peril that constantly en- 
dangers us. Congress has spent six months 
in deliberation; and as a net result, it 
gives us a standing army that increases 
for five years at the rate of 12,000 a year 
and fastens upon the pay-roll 420,000 
“constituents” in the National Guard of 
very questionable military value who will 
indefinitely take from the public treasury 
$100,000,000 a year. 

It is not necessary to detail once more 
the inadequacy of the National Guard 
as a fighting military force; our troubles 
with Mexico have offered another con- 
clusive example of it. Preparedness is 
not the motive that put the provisions for 
federalizing the militia upon the statute 
books; the motive was sectional politics. 
The law of 1916 marks a new date in 
American history—the date of the open- 


ing of another “pork barrel.” Congress 
passed the first Civil War pension 
law about fifty years ago. This cost 


$15,000,000 in 1866; the amount increased 
to $33,000,000 in 1879, to $106,000,000 in 
1890, to $161,000,000 in 1909, and to $174- 
000,000 in 1913. President Wilson’s sig- 
nature to the 1916 military bill merely 
inaugurates another financial rake’s prog- 








ress of the same kind. At the present 
moment the pension fund “takes care of” 
about 2,000 men in each Congressional 
district. All these pensioners are old; they 
are dying at the rate of 35,000 a year; in 
ten years only a few will remain. Thus, 
for the first time in fifty years, we can 
foresee an actual diminution in our huge 
pension roll. But the militia-pay clause 
of the new Army bill will supply the 
deficiency. It gives $48 a year to 800 men 
in each Congressional district—this much 
as a “starter.” In a few years these 
militia-pensioners—for they will be little 
more—will demand an increase in pay; 
the slightest knowledge of Congressional 
psychology informs us that Congressmen, 
looking for votes, will comply with this 
demand. Instead of 800 to a district, 
we will have 1,000, 1,500, perhaps 2,000. 
If it costs us $100,000,000 a year now, 
what will it cost us in 1920, 1930, or 1940? 
The ghosts of the politicians who loaded 
the Civil War pension system on the Na- 
tion must marvel at their moderation. 

The localities have triumphed once 
more; _ruralism, sectionalism, “states’ 
rights,” the hatred of centralized authority, 
of efficient, responsible government: these 
are the conceptions writ large in this 
military bill. 

Thus this new Army bill is not only an 
attack on American defense; it is an at- 
tack on American democracy. It gives 
full scope again to the most corroding 
influence in the body politic—the idea 
that the Government exists, not to be 
served, but to be plundered; that federal 
taxation is a system by which money is 
collected by a central authority for distri- 
bution in localities; that Congressmen 
come to Washington, not to serve the 
Nation, but to bring home as much money 
as they can for their districts. Until 
1916 we had three great pork barrels— 
pensions, rivers and harbors, public build- 
ings—and many smaller ones. We have 
now added the militia pay-roll pork barrel, 
which, starting lustily at $100,000,000 
a year, promises eventually to make all 
the others pale into insignificance. 


The federalization of the National 


Guard creates a military organization in 
each community whose interest it is to 
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use its political strength to gain for itself 
special privileges. The political strength 
of the National Guard in getting this mea- 
sure passed is proof of this tendency. 

On the other hand, under the really 
democratic principle of universal service, 
there would be no temptation by a min- 
ority to mulct the Government, for there 
would be no military minority to do it 
every man would have to contribute 
time and taxes, and there would be a profit 
to no one in increasing military expen- 
ditures. 





AT WORK IN THE REMNANT OF 
BELGIUM 


Ts strip of Belgium in which Bel- 
gians may publicly own allegiance 
to their king is about twelve miles 
wide and twenty-five miles long, an area 
about twice the size of the city of Philadel- 
phia. Every square mile of it is within easy 
reach of the German guns. The longer-range 
German guns sometimes shoot over Bel- 
gium at the French city of Dunkirk. No 
part of the territory is entirely free from 
shell fire. 

In what is left of Belgium and in the 
neighboring French Department of the 
North are between 600,000 and 700,000 Bel- 
gian civilians, mostly women and children. 
Few active men remain among them. 

The organization which cares for these 
people is the Aide Civile Belge, organized 
by two patriotic Belgian women under 
the patronage of the Queen of Belgium and 
carried on in large part by the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit. 

After the destruction of the hospital in 
Ypres at the second battle for that city 
the Friends’ Ambulance Corps carried on 
its work in its two hospitals at Poperinghe 
and Bergues, and in the various medical 
centres shown on the accompanying map. 
Up to February 15, 1916, the hospitals had 
taken care of about 1,300 serious cases 
and the doctors had made 17,000 visits. 
At the fifteen inoculation stations, 27,960 
people were inoculated against typhoid in 
lessthana year. By this and by a system of 
milk distribution the typhoid epidemic of 
the spring of 1915 was curbed and its like 
prevented from occurring again. 
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RELIEF WORK OF THE ‘“‘AIDE 


The Aide Civile Belge is not only a 
department of health and sanitation, it 
takes care of necessary housing and feeding, 
encourages the reéstablishment of the 
silk industries, conducts orphanages, 
schools, distributes clothes, and moves 


those in destitution or danger to places 
where they can get food and clothes and 
live in safety. The Aide Civile Belge 
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IN THE UNINVADED STRIP OF BELGIUM 


consists of about forty Belgian nuns and a 
hundred English and American Quakers, 
all of whom serve without pay. To this 
fact is partially attributable the extra- 
ordinary amount of work accomplished 
by this organization on an expenditure 
of $5,000 a month, most of which has come 
from England and a small part from the 
Belgian Relief Committee of Philadelphia. 
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WHY THE CHINESE LIKE US 


r “HE reason that Americans are the 
most popular of all foreigners in 
China to-day (as they are) is 
suggested by such unselfish and helpful 
work as that which is being done by Prof. 
Joseph Bailie, of the University of Nan- 
king. With the aid of American funds 
and American Government officers, and 
with the sanction of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, Professor Bailie has gone far to 
solve for the Chinese their great related 
problems of afforestation and famines. 
At Purple Mountain, near Nanking, and 
at Lai An hsien, in the province of Anhwei, 
he has developed, respectively, an experi- 
ment in reforestation and an experimental 
agricultural colony where victims of the 
devastating famines are put on the land 
and are taught how to be self-supporting. 
The forestry work was made possible 
by the Central China Famine Relief 
Association, an organization that had 
collected funds in the United States. 
After it had done what it could in re- 
lieving famine, it had a surplus fund on 
hand, and from this fund the Association 
set aside $10,000 for work to prevent 
similar disasters in the future. Famines in 
China are caused by the floods that sweep 
away the fields, and the floods are a direct 
product of the deforested condition of the 
hills and mountains. The Director of 
Forestry in the Philippines suggested that 
the directors of this fund and the authori- 
ties of the University of Nanking (an 
American mission enterprise) codperate 
with him to found a school of forestry in 
connection with the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University. This arrangement 
was finally made: The Fund provided 
three scholarships for Chinese students of 
forestry, the University gave the services 
of Professor Bailie and other aid, the 
Chinese Minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
Chang Chien, granted $3,000 a year for 
traveling expenses of Government ex- 
perts from the United States and the 
Philippines, and the United States gave the 
services of these experts. At the begin- 


ning of the year, forty-one scholarships in 
all (and students to use them) had been 
provided, a forest survey had been made 
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to determine the best trees to use, and an 
experiment station on Purple Mountain 
had begun work to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of forestry and to train the students. 
Ching Ming, the great Chinese festival 
day, was declared henceforth to be “Arbor 
Day” by mandate of the President. 

The agricultural colonization work was 
started at Lai An hsien in May, 1914. 
Its purpose was to put on the land those 
flood refugees who were driven into the 
cities where they were unable to make a 
living at unaccustomed occupations that 
were already overcrowded. A  Coloni- 
zation Association was formed, again 
backed by American money. Professor 
Bailie finally got the approval of the local 
Chinese gentry in North Anhwei, and 
took over for the Association a tract of 
unused land on which he placed seventy- 
one Chinese families. Despite a most 
adverse season, these families were able 
to make a living the first year, and now are 
on the way to permanent success. This 
work is being extended as fast as the 
means for doing so are available. Its 
success is a product of American tools, 
American farming methods, and American 
courage in attempting to overcome local 
prejudice and old customs of land holding. 
And in both the colonization work and 
the forestry work Professor Bailie and the 
others responsible for them are unofficial 
representatives of the American people to 
the Chinese people, building a permanent 
bond of good-will between them. 

There are many Americans in China 
who are disinterestedly serving the 
Chinese—missionaries, school teachers, 
doctors, etc. There are few other foreign- 
ers in China who are disinterested. This 
fact, the Open Door policy, and the return 
of the Boxer indemnity give us in China a 
pleasant and unique position. 


PROFIT-SHARING 
PP emir si by American 





Employers” is the title of a report 
recently issued by the Welfare 
Department of the National Civic Feder- 
ation. This report describes the various 
plans that have been tried by more than 
two hundred American employers, and 
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gives the results of the trials. Practically 
all these plans fall ultimately under three 
main heads, as follows: 


1. Percentage of profit plan, under which 
the employer agrees to pay to his employees a 
certain percentage, fixed in advance, of the 
profits of the business. 

2. Special distributions or gratuities, under 
which the employer voluntarily makes con- 
tributions to the employees’ income in a great 
variety of forms, ranging from discounts on 
supplies purchased to cash bonuses paid usually 
at the end of the year. 

3. Stock ownership plan, under which the 
employee purchases stock in the employing 
corporation, pays for the same in instalments, 
and in addition to the regular dividends re- 
ceives a bonus of so many dollars per share in 
consideration of his not disposing of the stock 
or not leaving the company’s employ for certain 
fixed periods of time. 


The report cites the Eastman Kodak 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y., as a 
typical exponent of the first of these plans, 
the Crane Company, of Chicago, of the 
second, and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, of the third. But the experi- 
ence of every company known to be using 
any of them is given in detail, and the 
report is well worthy of the study of busi- 
ness men and students of economics. 

Perhaps the most outstanding fact in 
the history of profit-sharing is the op- 
position of union labor. The union at- 
titude is that profits should be shared in 
the form of permanent increases in wages, 
and that all profit-sharing plans are simply 
schemes to break up the unions by attach- 
ing the allegiance of the workmen directly 
to their employers rather than to their 
fellows in employment. This report 
throws some light on the correctness of 
this view, and tends somewhat to vindicate 
it. For example, it appears to be true 
that profit-sharing works best in companies 
that maintain the “open shop.” And 
many employers are disappointed with 
the idea, or have abandoned it, precisely 
because it has failed in their case to.interest 
the men. Most employers who discuss 
the point frankly ‘say that their interest 
is a practical business interest and not in 
an altruistic experiment looking toward the 
solution of the relations of employer and 
employee. 
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A few, however, have installed profit- 
sharing from a sense of duty, to realize an 
ideal of exact justice in the apportionment 
of the returns from common effort. The 
experience of employers of this type usually 
sends them to extremes of opinion concern- 
ing the plan. Either they are bitterly 
disappointed with the “ingratitude” of 
their men or they are better satisfied than 
the “selfish”? employers with the success 
they achieve with it. In general, those 
that approve the idea are content with a 
lower return upon their capital invest- 
ment than most employers are. 

These men believe, with labor, that 
employers have had more than their share 
of the profits, and are willing to take only 
a low rate for the interest on capital and 
for the services of management. 

The more usual view is that if labor 
shares in the profits it will be sufficiently 
more interested and effective so that 
there will be enough extra profits to give 
both employer and employee more than 
they had before. 

A few other concerns have had profit- 
sharing schemes coupled with low wages in 
place of the more usual wage scale. 

Almost none of the concerns follows 
profit-sharing to all the logical conclusions. 
Almost never do the companies tell the 
employees what the profits are or what 
proportion they are entitled to. This 
leads employees to suspect the division. 

On the other hand there is only one 
company in which the men share the loss 
when there is a loss as well as the profit 
when there is a profit. This is the A. 
W. Burritt Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
a concern engaged in the lumber business. 
The company is allowed 6 per cent. on 
its capital if profits are made, and divides 
any additional profits between itself and 
the employees in the proportion that total 
wages bear to actual capital invested. 
If the business loses money, the company 
gets no dividend and the loss is divided 
between the company and the employees 
just as profits would be divided, except 
that no employee is liable for more than 
one tenth of his yearly wages. In actual 
practice, the employees have averaged 
about 6 per cent. profit over their regular 
wages. The only year the company 
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seemed likely to lose money it warned the 
employees and gave them an opportunity 
to withdraw from the arrangement, but 
they refused to do so and took the risk of 
losing one tenth of their year’s wages—a 
result which, happily, did not materialize. 

But profit-sharing, all told, is evidently 
still in the experimental stage. Hardly 
two plans are alike, and no standard prac- 
tice has been worked out of the experience 
of American employers. Nevertheless, 
the experiments are still being made on a 
big scale by some of the most important 
industries of the country, and that evi- 
dently means that employers still feel 
the need to evolve a workable system as a 
matter both of justice and of expediency. 


THOSE WHO ATTACK 


HE men who took part in the 

assault say that it was character- 

ized by even greater fury than 
usual on the French side, for the men had 
been brought by their months of training 
to the utmost perfection, and had long 
been thirsting for a fight.” Behind this 
sentence in the news of Verdun lies a story 
of the extraordinary organization of 
modern armies. 

What the phrase, ‘‘months of training,” 
means in detail is this: During the first 
part of the war, careful watch was kept by 
the French General Staff over the way 
every regiment and division acted. In 
the acid test of battle, this division proved 
its ability to advance under fire, that 
regiment failed. Gradually the “crack”’ 
organizations were known—the groups of 
men who, either because of their individual 
spirit or their perfect cohesion or their 
trust in exceptional officers, could always 
be depended upon for the severest duty. 
These bodies of troops were gradually 
withdrawn from the trenches and or- 
ganized as a separate army, leaving in the 
first-line trenches troops still good but 
unequal to the fierce strain of attack in 
the open, and leaving behind the trenches 
the troops still less capable, to guard lines 
of communication and arsenals, and for 
like duties. 

The first of these, the picked body of 
men, is encamped about twenty or thirty 
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miles behind the lines, and the men live 
like athletes training for a_prize-fight. 
They have the most comfortable quarters, 
the best possible food. They have great 
athletic fields, where they play football 
and practise field sports. Theatres and 
music are provided for their amusement. 
While things are quiet at the front they 
are kept in as perfect physical and mental 
condition as art and science can devise. 
Then, when the commanders at the front 
need men for a charge against German 
trenches across the shell-swept open fields, 
word is sent back for these special troops. 
The needed number are told off, they are 
loaded into automobiles, carried swiftly 
to the front, singing and eager; they make 
their charge; trench troops move up and 
occupy the ground they have gained; and 
the attackers—such as are left of them— 
go back to their football and music and 
training, to get ready to go to the next 
point in the line that needs them. 

What the French have done the Germans 
and the British have done likewise. These 
“troops of attack” are a characteristic de- 
velopment of modern warfare. 


THE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
TOURIST BUSINESS 


IKE a good business man, the Gov- 
|. ernment of the United States has 

undertaken to advertise some of its 
wares. Thus Mr. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, has caused to be 
written and published a report on the 
national parks that would be a credit to 
the passenger traffic department of a rail- 
road. It is a little pamphlet called, ‘‘A 
Glimpse of Our National Parks,” and it 
tells in simple narrative and charming 
description what they are, what is worth 
seeing in them, how they may be reached, 
what the hotel accommodations are—in 
brief, makes them as attractive to pro- 
spective tourists as private enterprises 
have made the coast of Maine, the Ad- 
irondacks, or the pleasure grounds of 
Colorado. The pamphlet should enable 
any one who plans an outing to decide 
whether he would enjoy most the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, the Mesa Verde, 
the Yellowstone, the Glacier, the Mount 
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Rainier, the Crater Lake, the Yosemite, 
the Sequoia, the General Grant, the Grand 
Cafion, or the Hot Springs Reservation. 
These parks are in wide diversity of loca- 
tion and altitude, and offer attractions 
that vary from geysers to glaciers, from 
deserts to forests, from living trees that 
are 4,000 years old to fossil trees that are 
4,000,000 years old. 

Most Government reports are about as 
readable as a time-table: imagine one, 
however, that uses such sub-titles as: 
“Where Storms Are Cradled,” “A Ro- 
mance of Geology,” “Birth of the Gla- 
ciers,” “How to Visualize a Big Tree,” 
and the novelty of this report may be 
easily guessed. It is practical as well as 
readable, and will doubtless be of more 
use to the public than nine tenths of the 
equally valuable but forbiddingly dull doc- 
uments that issue from the Government 
Printing Office. It can be obtained by 
writing either to the Secretary of the 
Interior or to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in Washington. 





THE WAY TO BE WELL 


MAN is as healthy as he chooses to 
A be. Ninety times in the hundred, 
health is literally a matter of 
habit. Some folk instinctively develop 
habits that preserve their bodily functions 
in proper condition, where others uncon- 
sciously drop into wrong ways of living. 
But the right ways are now so well known 
that any man who will take the trouble to 
learn them, and will use the will power 
necessary to practise them, may be vigor- 
ous and free from pain. Those that have 
drifted into chronic ill health need the 
constant guidance of a physician along 
the path to recovery, but the average man 
needs chiefly information that is avail- 
able and the exercise of a little self-control 
to make and keep him well. Besides 
these things, he should, of course, consult 
a good doctor periodically, just as he con- 
sults a good dentist; and for the same pur- 
pose—in order to detect incipient troubles 
and to correct them before they mount into 
serious ills. 
To put as much of this universally ap- 
plicable information as possible before its 
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readers in practical form, the Wor Lp’s 
Work begins in this number a series of 
articles on health. “What Can a Fat 
Man Dor” will be followed by articles 
for the thin man, the nervous man, the 
dyspeptic, and others, besides articles on 
the prevention of pneumonia, typhoid, 
and other infectious diseases. They will 
be written from information gained by 
consulting the best authorities on each 
subject, and will be in every-day language. 
Their purpose is to bring home to people 
the ease of health and the consequent 
absurdity of illness. 


WHAT PEOPLE READ 


LAWYER recently conceived the 
A idea of taking the books he had 

read two or more times and which 
he still occasionally enjoyed “dipping into”’ 
and having them rebound in_ special 
covers. When he came to make his selec- 
tion, the first trouble he encountered was 
the fact that he felt that he ought—that 
it was a duty—to include certain of the 
works of the great authors. There were 
a few, such as “ Pickwick Papers,” “Ivan- 
hoe,” and “Vanity Fair,’ that he really 
enjoyed reading, but where the dividing 
line lay between what he thought he ought 
to like and what he really did like was hard 
to tell. He had most of the English 
masters in sets, so he left them out of his 
special library altogether, and turned his 
attention to other works he enjoyed. 

His choice of pleasure-reading carries 
well back into his childhood. ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland,” “The Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood,” by Howard Pyle, “Tom 
Sawyer,” all hold their own against such 
books as “A Gentleman of France’’ and 
“The Three Musketeers. ’’Out of the yearly 
deluge of new works one finds one or two 
best sellers of past years: “Queed’’ and 
“The Broad Highway.” And here, as the 
eye goes over the titles, one can find the 
owner’s special hobby in reading: three 
volumes of Stewart Edward White. 

That is not all. “Les Miserables,” 
his most friendly volume of poetry, and 
others that you immediately recognize as 
pleasing—twenty-eight books in all are 
on that shelf, every one of which he, in 
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different moods, enjoys picking up and 
reading in his leisure time. 

It is a rather fascinating study to figure 
out honestly what books you get the most 
pleasure from reading; not what books you 
feel that you ought to like, nor yet what 
books you wish to impress your friends 
with—to give them the idea that you are 
a “literary” person. 

After all, are not the books that this 
lawyer picked out more attractive-sound- 
ing to the majority of business men, sub- 
stituting each one’s peculiar hobby for the 
Stewart Edward White books, than a 
library full of leather-backed, gilt-edged 
standard authors with the pages still 
uncut—a library built for looks and not 
for the great pleasure of reading? 

The plan should commend itself to 
many. It is keeping up with old friends 
and adding, as time goes on, new ones. 





COTTAGES FOR COUNTRY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


HERE are approximately sixteen 
million children of school age living 
in the rural districts of the United 

States. The task of providing the proper 
kind and number of teachers for them is 
as difficult as it is*important. One of the 
chief obstacles to the maintenance of a 
good corps of teachers in good teaching 
condition is that the teachers do not have 
good places to live in. 

If the teacher of the little red school 
or its consolidated successor is compelled 
each evening to prepare her presentation 
of the lessons for the following day while 
the lady of the house at which she is 
boarding regales her with the hundred and 
one gossipy commonplaces of small village 
talk, the effect on the presentation is in- 
evitable and bad. The teacher has an 
alternative: she may leave the living room 
of the house (which she is usually com- 
pelled to ‘use with the rest of the family) 
and seclude herself in her own room. But 
boarders’ rooms in the country are often 
cold and damp because of obsolete heating 
systems or because of the absence of any 
at all. The irony of it all is that families 


who can afford homes with up-to-date 
heating systems usually do not care to 
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“take boarders.” There is still another 
alternative for the teacher, and it may be 
suggestive of the fundamental reason for 
the comparative failure of many rural 
schools: that is, not to prepare her lessons! 

“Under the circumstances,” says a 
booklet on the subject that was written 
by Mr. R. S. Kellogg in codperation with 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
“the teaching of a country school often 
becomes simply a temporary expedient 
for the teacher the first term after getting 
a certificate, and ambitious teachers who 
are anxious to grow in their profession 
and make something of themselves go to 
the city schools just as soon, as possible, 
where opportunities for learning are greater 
and living conditions better.” 

That may not be idealistic pedagogy 
on the part of the teachers; but it is in- 
evitable, incontrovertible human nature. 

A solution of this aspect of the rural 
school problem lies in what has been called 
the “teacher’s manse,” or “teacherage.” 
Its function to the rural school is that 
of the parsonage to the church. The 
“movement” for the teacherage, although 
of comparatively recent birth in this 
country (it has for many years been the 
custom in England, the Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, France, Denmark, and 
Switzerland to provide residences for the 
teachers), is rapidly gaining momentum. 
The state of Washington is the leader in 
this movement, with 108 such cottages 
jocated in twenty-nine of its thirty-nine 
counties. And many other states are 
following Washington’s example. 

The remarks of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, on the 
subject are significant: - 

The teachers of rural schools in the United 
States drift from place to place more than do 
the members of any other profession. Ap- 
proximately two thirds of all the teachers in 
these schools in any year are teaching where 
they have not taught before. So long as this 
practice continues we may not hope that these 
schools will be much better than they are now, 
nor that their teachers will have much influence 
on the life of the communities in which they 
teach. And the practice will probably continue 
until a teacher’s home becomes recognized as a 
necessary part of the equipment of the coun- 
try and village school, as | believe it soon will. 


























INVESTING A DECEASED FRIEND’S 
FUNDS 


Every month the Woripv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


HAT would you do if 

you suddenly found 

yourself empowered by 

a deceased friend’s will 

to invest his estate in 
the interest of the widow and children, 
and if you were left without specific in- 
structions in the will as to what method of 
investment to pursue? 

This is a responsibility which men in 
every walk of life are continually being 
called upon to shoulder. It is among the 
gravest of all financial responsibilities, 
yet one all too frequently found to be un- 
derrated by those upon whom it is thrust. 

In the correspondence of this depart- 
ment we have to deal regularly with 
cases where the welfare of dependent 
widows and orphans is seriously menaced 
by ill-devised schemes proposed by inex- 
perienced and careless trustees or executors. 

For example, a financial administrator 
living in a Middle Western state wrote, a 
short time ago, to ask about a certain 
concern of more or less prominence in his 
locality which was offering a small issue of 
collateral notes to yield nearly 8 per cent. 
on the investment. He said he had known 
the concern in a general way for some 
time, and that he had about made up his 
mind to use some estate money recently 
placed in his charge in the purchase of the 
notes, because they looked “like a good 
thing,” the more so as their yield was con- 
siderably more than he could obtain on 
any securities handled by local bankers. 

The reply to his first letter was in the 
nature of an effort to explain why the 
income basis on which the notes were 
offered would ordinarily be sufficient in 
itself to ear-mark the issuing corporation’s 
credit as third or fourth rate at best; and 
to emphasize the necessity of learning, in 
any event, more about the underlying 


security than could be gleaned from the 
published description of the notes. 

The man’s second letter protested mildly 
against what he seemed to consider -an 
over-cautious attitude, at the same time 
revealing the astonishing fact that it had 
never occurred to him to inform himself at 
all about the pledged securities behind the 
notes, which investigation had proved 
meanwhile to be of highly problematical 
value. This, he was frankly told, was a 
piece of culpable negligence that even 
under the rather vague statutes of his 
state would probably have made him 
personally liable for any loss which might 
have been sustained through an unfor- 
tunate turn of the investment. 

But to guard against arousing resent- 
ment on his part he was told also that 
there was no exact and uniform line of 
conduct prescribed for the American 
trustee; and that, after all, the respon- 
sibility for the errors commonly made in 
situations like his rested in part upon those 
who would lean altogether upon the judg- 
ment of relatives or friends to manage 
their assets after death for the benefit 
of their dependents. 

A little study of the laws or precedents 
governing trustee investments in the 
commonwealth in which his estate is 
“domiciled’”—to use the legal term— 
would serve in most instances to convince 
the man about to make his will that in 
turning his assets over to an executor a 
certain amount of instruction ought to 
be given as to their use. Most of the 
state laws, where they are at all clearly 
defined on the subject, are open to one 
of two main criticisms. They are either 
so rigid as to make it impossible for an 
uninstructed executor to obtain for the 
beneficiaries an income adequate to ordin- 
ary requirements; or so lax as to make it 
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possible for him to take with more or 
less impunity the kind of risks in business 
enterprise that lead almost inevitably to 
losses and disappointments. 

At one of these extremes, for instance, 
are the laws of those states which limit 
the securities in which executors and 
trustees are authorized to invest to the 
bonds of the United States and those of 
the commonwealths themselves. Funds 
thus invested would yield now a scant 
4 per cent. income at best. And who 
would not look upon such a rate with 
contempt, especially in these times of 
mounting prices for practically everything 
the bond owner has to buy? 

At the other extreme are the laws of 
those states which vaguely instruct execu- 
tors that they are permitted to invest in 
any interest-bearing or dividend-paying 
securities that are regarded by prudent 
business men as safe investments. Such 
latitude, of course, opens up no end of 
income possibilities, but the records show 
that it is apt to be abused. At least 
it should be made clear that there is a wide 
difference between what is proper invest- 
ment conduct for the “prudent business 
man,” dealing with his own funds, and 
that of the same prudent man dealing, as 
trustee or executor, with funds belonging 
to some one else. 

Between these two extremes are laws 
which, while aiming specifically to keep 
the uninstructed executor within the 
bounds of conservatism, leave him free 
to observe to some extent at least the 
scientific principles of investment distri- 
bution by means of which to obtain a 
reasonable rate of income along with 
adequate safety. The classic examples of 
such laws are found among the Eastern 
states, notably New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, which may 
be said in general to confine the invest- 
ments of trust funds to the same securities 
in which the savings banks of those states 
are authorized to invest. With qualify- 


ing provisions, on the whole too detailed 
to be mentioned here, these securities 
are, by classes: first mortgages on real 
estate, United States Government, state, 
and municipal bonds, mortgage bonds 
leading 


of the railroads, and as in 
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Massachusetts, for example, selected util- 
ity bonds. 

The laws of such well regulated states, 
most of which now provide, fortunately, 
for the official annual publication of lists 
of bonds conforming to their standards, 
may be taken as probably the safest guides 
for the inexperienced executor anxious 
to be true to his trust in all respects, no 
matter where he may reside. This is 
assuming, of course, that he is not bound 
by any of the more restrictive laws re- 
ferred to, which happily are few. 

A good distribution of a $10,000 estate 
under such general rules is: 


AMOUNT INCOME 

Cash in bank . $ 500 $ 20.00 
First mortgages on farm 
land or improved city 

property... =. 5,000 300.00 

Steam railroad bonds 1,500 71.25 


Selected municipal bonds 
Selected utility bonds 


1,500 71.25 
1,500 75.00 





$537.50 


It is encouraging to find a steady growth 
in the tendency among men to safeguard 
their estates against haphazard investment 
methods, not only by resorting to careful 
instruction in the framing of their wills, 
but also by providing for the adminis- 
tration of their estates by the so-called 
“modern trust company” method. 

Experience has taught that the uncer- 
tain tenure of the life of the individual 
executor may frequently result in the 
serious complication of estate manage- 
ment, even in cases where competence has 
been of the highest order. Such situa- 
tions the trust company’s practically 
perpetual existence serves to avoid. 

Add to that the fact that such insti- 
tutions are organized with special facilities 
for giving just this kind of service, that 
they are subject to the constant super- 
vision of state banking authorities, and 
that they are generally as willing to take 
charge of the relatively small estate as 
they are the large, and you have the ex- 
planation of how it has come about that 
along with their divers other activities 
they have, as a whole, undertaken the 
custody of estates valued at between 
seven and eight billions of dollars. 

















WHAT CAN A FAT MAN DOr 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON HEALTH 


THE THEORY OF “EAT AND GROW THIN” IS HERE HALED BEFORE A JURY OF EXPERTS— 
TESTIMONY THAT IT “WORKS” IS ADMITTED, BUT CERTAIN DRAWBACKS ARE 
PROVEN—THE VERDICT IN EXPERT OPINION AND ADVICE 


BY 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


[Every time the Wor.p’s Work publishes an article like “Why Not Be Well?”’ (printed 
in the issue for March), the letters of inquiry for further information are so numerous that 


they indicate a widespread demand for practical facts about health. 


To meet this need, the 


Editors have undertaken to get and to publish a series of articles, of which this is the first, 
of sound advice about, and simple rules for the prevention of, the commoner ills, such as 


Fatness 
Leanness 
Nervousness 
Biliousness 


ASEBALL and _ politics, pre- 
paredness and the war have of 
late encountered a new rival in 
the field of conversation. In 
homes and clubs, on suburban 

trains, in restaurants and tea rooms, in 
gymnasiums and tailor shops—wherever 
girth is a matter of concern and double 
chins occur, a topic of lively discussion is 
Eating to Grow Thin. Two years ago a 
little handbook on the subject appeared, 
with a preface by Vance Thompson; and 
one “ Mahdah,” who we may guess is Mrs. 
Thompson, furnished the treatise with a 
series of menus. It took a little time for 
the idea to gain currency, but to-day it has 
won wide recognition—for there is no deny- 
ing the fact that it works. Walking testi- 
monials, which range from a burlesque- 
house queen to an ex-President, greet you 
everywhere; and you have to look twice 
when you meet one of these remodeled 
bodies to make sure that your eyes are not 
deceiving you. The one point of conten- 
tion is whether, when the Mahdah plan is 
rigidly followed, it may not do the weight 
reducer an injury. 

This is one of the things I have been 
trying to find out in the course of an in- 
vestigation into the difficulties of the fat 


Insomnia 
Dyspepsia 
Typhoid 
Pneumonia, etc. 


man. As a reporter on an assignment— 
not as a health fanatic, a physiologist, a 
chemist, or an expert on foods—I have been 
interviewing eminent health specialists, 
physiologists, chemists, food experts, and a 
variety of ex-fat folks. Any one with facts 
furnished grist for the mill; and business 
offices, studios, editorial offices, laborator- 
ies, gymnasiums, and consultation rooms 
were called on for their quotas. 

What cana fat mando? First of all, he 
can literally eat and grow thin. The Mah- 
dah book is emphatic on the point that the 
reducer need not starve himself; he may 
dine well if he will—in the Thompsonian 
definition, dine “wisely.” And here is the 
part of wisdom: certain foods make for 
fatness—quit eating them. Cut from your 
menus all the starchy and sugary dishes, 
oils, fats, pork, and alcoholic drinks. To 
make the prohibitions quite explicit, the 
author lists the following forbidden foods: 

1st: Pork, ham, bacon, and the fat of 
any meat. 

2d: Bread, biscuits, crackers, anything 
made of the flour of wheat, corn, rye, 
barley, oats, etc. Cereals and “breakfast 
foods” must never be eaten. 

3d: Rice, macaroni, potatoes, corn, dried 
beans, lentils. 
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4th: Milk, cream, cheese, butter. 

5th: Olive oils, or grease of any kind. 

6th: Pies, cakes, puddings, pastries, 
custards. 

7th: Iced creams, sirup-sweetened soda- 
water, etc. 

8th: Candies, bonbons, sweets. 

oth: Wines, beers, ales, spirits. 

What is there left? “More than 
enough,” replies the author, “to furnish 
an epicure’s table.”’ For breakfasts: fruit, 
fresh or stewed, coffee or tea without 
cream or milk, “sweetened, if desired, by 
crystallose or saccharine,” 
week boiled or poached eggs may be 
served.” For luncheons and dinners: vari- 
ous selections, 4 la Mahdah, from a list 
“far longer than the list of forbidden 
things.” You may eat of any kind of 
meat but pork, any kind of game, any kind 
of sea food, any kind of fruit but bananas 
or grapes, any kind of salad but one made 


and “twice a. 


of “forbidden” vegetables, any kind of , 


meat jelly, any kind of green vegetable, 
and tomatoes, cucumbers, mushrooms, 
peppers, olives, celery, and pickles. 

You are not to eat too much, even of 
these “lean” foods, and not to eat at all 
if you are not hungry; not todrink anything 
with your meals, even water; to eat no 
bread but gluten bread, toasted, “and 
this in moderation”; not to sleep too much, 
and not to take naps. Walk instead of 
taking a cab—but no particular stress is 
laid upon strenuousness in exercise. The 
reward: “Follow this system and you 
should lose twenty to twenty-five pounds 
in the first three months.” 

“Above all,” writes Mahdah, in con- 
clusion, “be cheerful. Try and ‘see’ your- 
self growing thin. Remember the mind 
exercises a powerful influence on the body. 
And do not forget that an indolent, indoor 
life—the breakfast-in-bed and afternoon- 
nap kind of life—slowly but surely in- 
creases flesh.’ Then, for the last word: 
“In addition to eating the right food try 
and lead the right life.” 

This is the theory in capsule form; and the 
book modestly disclaims that it has discov- 
ered anythingnew. Mr Thompson’s read- 
able preface enlivens the treatise with ex- 
amples, one of them his own, and with some 
epigrams, of which this is characteristic: 


‘J 
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“To the scientist there is nothing so 
tragic on earth as the sight of a fat man 
eating a potato.” 

Possibly no one in America has had more 
experience in handling fat men who long to 
reduce than Dr. Louis R. Welzmiller, 
physical director of the West Side Y. M. 
C. A., New York City. To him | went 
first, having been told that he had reduced 
as much tallow as a soap-works. The 
West Side Y. M. C. A. is an eight-story 
citadel on the outskirts of New York’s 
uptown skyscraper district; and the physi- 
cal director’s consultation room is a little 
office in a corner of one of the noisiest 
gymnasiums in the land—noisy with the 
shouts and laughter of business and pro- 
fessional men who live sedentary lives and 
come here to recuperate. Among the 
gym’s clients are, of course, hundreds of 
fat men. Dr. Welzmiller has been on 
the job for more than twenty years, and 
never yet, he declares, has he found a fat 
man who could not be benefited. 


FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES OF FATNESS 


This expert’s philosophy of fat is that 
unless there happens to be something 
amiss organically, a man is fat because he 
does the things a fat man does—-sits 
around too much, eats too much (yes, and 
of foods which are fat producers!), sleeps 
too much, and loathes activity. 

Dr. Welzmiller’s heavyweights get no 
very vigorous exercise at the start, for he 
believes with Vance Thompson that the 
fat man is an ill man. 

“The simplest kind of exercises at first; 
done in heavy clothes to stimulate perspira- 
tion and ‘loosen up’ the fat—a little twist- 
ing and turning, and, perhaps, gymnastic 
dancing. We don’t put them to playing 
handball and such games until later. One 
reason is that many men have forgotten 
how to play, and some never knew how. 
This may surprise you, but it is a solemn 
fact.” 

I suggested to Dr. Welzmiller that thus 
far he had placed most of his emphasis 
upon activity (with a caution not to over- 
eat) but had said little about choice of diet. 
How about these Mahdah menus? And 
does the Thompson system work? 

“Yes,” he answered, “it works. The 
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WHAT CAN A FAT MAN DOP 


trouble with it is that it may produce too 
much acid in the system and even acid 
intoxication—an unfortunate physical con- 
dition which science calls “‘acidosis.”” Mr. 
Thompson and Mahdah cut from the bill 
of fare all the oils and fats and starches and 
sugars. The system needs some of these. 
The fat man eats too much of them—true! 
Make him cut down on them, but do not 
make the mistake of advising him to do 
without them entirely. Few of the Mah- 
dah folks follow the menus religiously, and 
it is just as well that they do not. As for 
my emphasis on exercise, it needs no more 
justification than this: a normal state of 
body is worth working to possess, and like 
most things that are worth while it costs a 
little effort.” 


DANGER OF ACIDOSIS 


Dr. Welzmiller was only one of a 
number of experts who pointed to the 
danger of acidosis in the Thompson system. 
I found them placing varying emphasis 
upon the amount of exercise necessary for 
a man of sedentary habits, and disagreeing 
about the virtues of fasting, but all gave 
practically the same advice concerning the 
Mahdah menus—tthat the idea was capital 
if it was not followed too closely. If you 
are fat, eat less of the starches and fats and 
oils and sugars, they said, but do not try to 
live without them. 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, a 
specialist in political economy and _ health 
(branches of knowledge which are far more 
closely related than the average man is 
likely to suspect), is chairman of the hy- 
giene reference board of the Life Extension 
Institute, which occupies a dignified big 
suite of offices and laboratories in an up- 
town New York skyscraper building in 
Forty-fifth Street near Fifth Avenue. 
The Institute associates itself with no 
“freak” propagandas. Its business is to 
make physical examinations and to supply 
information on health topics; and it fur- 
nishes these services to life insurance com- 
panies for their policy-holders, to employers 
for their employees, to schools, and to 
people interested in keeping healthy. 

The whole duty of the fat man, according 
to Professor Fisher, is to keep the proper 
balance between the intake of food and the 
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expenditure of energy; and unless over- 
weight is due to disease, as in cases of 
dropsy, heart or kidney trouble, or dis- 
turbances of the thyroid or pituitary 
glands (which contain peculiar secretions 
affecting growth), overweight always means 
either too much food or too little exercise 
—or both. If you coal up with 500 
calories (units of heat- or energy-producing 
matter in food) a day more than you re- 
quire, the surplus is laid on in fat. “So it 
is evident that this matter of keeping 
weight down is merely a problem in simple 
arithmetic.” The fat people store up a 
burden which menaces their health and 
becomes increasingly dangerous to them 
after the age of thirty-five. They become, 
in the eyes of insurance companies, highly 
undesirable risks. 

Among many examples that Professor 
Fisher can cite to show how the common- 
sense theory works, one of the most inter- 
esting is that of the chairman of the board 
of directors of the Institute, Prof. William 
Howard Taft. A majority of newspaper 
readers, who have seen photographs of this 
distinguished citizen slashing at a golf 
ball, have a notion that he reduced his 
weight seventy-five pounds by working 
overtime on the links. Professor Taft 
himself gives this written testimony an 
practical advice: ? 


HOW MR. TAFT LOST 75 POUNDS 


“T have lost seventy-five pounds since 
the 4th of March, to15. My diet has 
not been severe. [| have not drunk a great 
deal of water, not more than a glass or two 
at my meals; | have given up bread and 
toast and all farinaceous food, all butter 
and fat, confined my meat to beef and 
mutton and fowl, and eschewed pork and 
veal, have omitted fat fish, like salmon, 
and have taken no sweets of any sort. 
You caneat all vegetables but potatoes, and 
fruit that has not too much sugar. You 
ought to take moderate exercise every day. 
I have tried to play a game of golf, or walk 
four or five miles each day. You ought 
not to lose too rapidly, because it is likely 
to injure the muscles of your heart if you 
do; and above all you ought to be examined 
by the best physician you can get. Don’t 


' get a quack. Have your physician ex- 
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amine you; then have him recommend a 
diet which, | think, will be similar-to the 
one | suggest, if your constitution will 
stand it. You may have some organic 
trouble that would make it unwise to 
attempt such a diet. Don’t do anything 
except under the observance of a physician, 
consulting him every ten days or two weeks. 
If he will allow you to pursue this diet, 
and you stick to it, | think you will reduce 
your flesh. I do not smoke or 
drink intoxicating liquors.” 

Most men steadily gain in weight as they 
grow older. Professor Fisher and his col- 
leagues hold that they should not; that 
they should keep their weight to about 
what it was when they were thirty. Dr. 
Eugene L. Fisk, director of hygiene of 
the Institute, testifies that he keeps his 
own weight where it ought to be (he is 
now forty-eight) and that he trusts he 
will scale the same at seventy; this, by 
diet chiefly, accompanied by a moderate 
amount of exercise. 


MEETING THE PSEUDO-EXPERT 


These experts, we may as well say now 
as later, are not formidable to meet. It is 
the pseudo-expert, the posers, the fellows 
with a “system” to exploit that daunt us. 
] am not stepping out of my rdéle as a 
reporter to make this comment, for | 
learned the lesson in the course of prepar- 
ing this article. ] encountered several of 
these pseudo-experts after | talked with Dr. 
Welzmiller and before I discovered the 
Institute. One of them was a prize- 
fighter turned “healthexpert.”” He opened 
fire on me with a bombardment of tech- 
nicality—vitamines and vitelline, proteins 
and proteids, metabolism, and hyperthy- 
roidism—and had me gasping for air in 
half a minute. Never was living man so 
sure of his ground. He always said 
“carbohydrate” instead of starch and 
sugar, and I never could come to grips 
with him. Yet all | wanted to know (I 
was seeking “human interest’) was 
whether his tendency to fat was the cause 
of his imminent downfall. 1 could not 
find out. The pseudo-expert’s refuge is 
technicality and an air of mystery. 

For a contrast turn to Dr. Fisk. 
He “sees no mystery in the matter of fat- 
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fighting,” cautions against the use of any 
drugs, and has a fine scorn for the gentle- 
men who try to make something baffling 
(and a fortune) out of patent “systems” of 
exercise. ‘The principles of exercise are 
simple and well known, or ought to be, to 
every one,” he says. Moreover, he is op- 
posed to much introspection, and the test 
to which he puts himself oftenest is the 
extremely simple one of stepping on a 
weight machine. If he finds himself 
overweight, he eats less fat-producing 
foods. If he is not hungry, or is not feeling 
well, he doesn’t eat at all. 


“LEARN THE VALUES OF FOODS” 


With a twinkle in his eye he added: 
“Our wives are to blame sometimes for 
the protraction of our illnesses. They 
are prone to insist that we eat whether 
we ought to or not, for they feel that 
if we don’t eat we’re about todie. Stand 
firm!” 

Then how about prolonged fasting? 

“A little won’t hurt,” he replied, “but 
don’t carry it far. No sleep that we can 
produce in the laboratory is so nearly 
deathlike as the bear’s hibernation, and 
the fasting, active business man is not 
to be likened to a hibernating bear. The 
fat man can take off weight by fasting, but 
what assurance has he that he is reducing 
only the fat? What is happening to the 
rest of his body? To his protoplasm and to 
the cells of his muscles and organs? No, 
fasting is not the secret, for there isn’t any. 
Just learn the values of foods and eat of 
them in proportion to your activity. 
There is nothing more to say. Then men 
with ‘systems’ of exercise, fakirs with 
patent medicines, and all the massagers 
and boilers and bakers won’t prey upon 
our purses. 

“But aren’t we a great people for secrets 
and novelties! Fat folks seeking secret 
cures, publishers searching for something 
new to boom circulation figures, theatrical 
producers thirsting for novelties to pack 
their houses! And all that the fat folks 
need is some common-sense information. 
All that the publishers need are good 
stories, good pictures, good articles; and 
all that the theatres need is drama that 
holds our interest. Every once in a while 

















WHAT CAN A FAT MAN DOP 
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THE RESULT OF PROPER DIETING 


Ex-President Taft, by living on a diet which excluded farinaceous foods, alcohol, and sweets, and by moderate 
exercises, succeeded in reducing his weight by seventy-five pounds in ten months 


wat’ 
REDUCING BY EXERCISE 


Grand opera singers have a tendency toward obesity. Mme. Fremstad, the well known operatic star, 
endeavors to overcome this by hard manual labor on her farm 





























we hear a great to-do about a theatrical 
novelty. The play is booked weeks in 
advance.. When we finally get in we find 
that it is a success simply because it is a 
first-class play.”’ 

No need to undergo any form of torture 
to reduce, the argument continued; it is 
all a matter of common sense in eating and 
exercise. For a sedentary man of average 
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size and activity 2,500 calories of food a 
day is sufficient. After one learns the food 
values of what he eats, and knows, for one 
example (as Professor Graham Lusk has 
pointed out), that a dime’s worth of sugar 
would furnish the same amount of energy 
in calories as $9 worth of lettuce and to- 
mato salad, he has only to apply simple 
arithmetic to the problem. A walk of 
three or four miles a day, simple setting-up 
exercises, for which no apparatus is re- 
quired, or swimming, golf, hill-climbing, 
and the like will do the rest. He need not 
labor like a wood-cutter, nor will he be 
wise to eat like one. 

Dr. Fisk proposes this common-sense 
compromise on the Mahdah plan: 

“The fat man who usually takes three 
lumps of sugar in his coffee should cut 
down to one; should eat one slice of bread 
instead of two, and spread the butter thin 
—and so forth.” 

He smiled at Mr. Thompson’s epigram 
on the “tragedy” of a fat man eating a 
potato. 

“No more heat calories in a potato than 
in one and a half lumps of sugar. It ap- 




















THROWING THE 


MEDICINE BALL 


Many physicians are agreed that the endeavor to reduce weight by violent exercise does more harm than good 
Moderate exercise in conjunction with a proper diet is the best flesh-reducing treatment 
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WHAT CAN 


pears more formidable only because it is 
larger. But do not misunderstand me,” 
he hastened to add. “The idea of regu- 
lating weight by diet—accompanied, of 
course, with a certain amount of exercise— 
is the only rational one. And | don’t lay 
the weight of emphasis on exercise. Mod- 
ern human beings, living the sedentary 
lives that most of us do, cannot be expected 
to exert ourselves like cave men.” 

I told the doctor about one of the ex-fat 
men | had interviewed, a business man who 
had reduced his weight from 300 pounds 
to 200 by heroic measures—kicking a 
medicine ball 300 times every morning, 
300 times every evening, month after 
month, and violent handball, but eating 
pretty much what he pleased. 

“No need for such violence,” he com- 
mented. “If he hac used a little wisdom 
in selecting his foods, he could have spared 
himself half the labor.” 

Professor Graham Lusk, of Cornell 
Medical College, who has been mentioned 
above as an authority on food values, is 
another real scientist. He works in a 
daunting setting of white-coated students, 
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test tubes, and medical books, but his 
earnest endeavor is not to make informa- 
tion formidable, but to bring it home to us. 
He is not lacking in humor himself, as so 
many of the pseudo-experts are, but he 
finds plenty of reason to believe that the 
American sense of humor is a fearfully 
costly luxury when it enjoys itself at the 
“expense” of experts who offer to furnish 








HANDBALL 


By indulging in exercises such as playing handball and throwing the medicine ball, which, while causing 
copious perspiration, do not strain the muscles of the heart, superfluous fat may be removed 
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TRADES AND OBESITY 


The policeman, because he does not ordinarily have to exercise much, has a greater tendency to become 
tat than the postman, who, burdened by the weight of his sack of mail, has to walk several miles a day in the 


performance of his duty 


information about foods. “Even among 
educated persons,” he writes in a little 
book on nutrition, “one may hear the 
grossest errors of judgment regarding the 
nutritive value of a hen’s egg, and few of 
those who eat in restaurants realize that 
the greater quota of nourishment which is 
brought to them lies not in the specific dish 
served but in the bread and butter which 
ostensibly is presented as a gift.” 

(This was written before the day when 
many of the big hotels began charging ten 
cents for this gift.) 

If Professor Lusk had his way, he would, 
wherever possible, have the number of 


nutritional calories of our foods advertised. 
Why? Because we spend our millions for 
food quite blindly. For example, how 
many economical housewives would, if 
they knew the food value of what they 
were buying, make so bad an investment 
as the purchase of a can of tomatoes, which 
in nutrition is “little else than flavored 
water’? As a nation we thus waste 
millions of dollars a year by not know- 
ing nutritional value of the foods that we 
buy. 

| am taking no chances of misquota- 
tion in what follows. In _ Professor 
Lusk’s own words, addressed recently to 
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the American Medi- 
cal Association: 


‘ That great 
class of human beings 
whose business it is to 
sit at their desks or to 
watch machinery, and 
who may walk to and 
from their work, re- 
quire 2,500 calories. In 
their class are included 
writers, draughtsmen, 
tailors, physicians, and 
other professional men, 
clerks, accountants, etc. 
Mental effort is ac- 
complished without 
any increase in the 
quantity of energy re- 
quired. 

Individuals who 
stand at their work, 
such as bakers, den- 
tists, car conductors, 
decorators, and glass 
workers, require about 
3,000 calories. If mus- 
cular labor be constant, 
more is required. Thus 

















A FAT MAN CAN DO? 


WHAT 


STANDING LABOR 
People who stand up at their work, such as con- 
ductors, bakers, and dentists, need foods that will 
supply 3,000 calories of energy a day 














MENTAL LABOR 
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carpenters making 
tables and painters 
painting furniture re- 
quire 3,300 calories. 
Farmers require 3,500 
calories, stone masons, 
4,500, lumbermen, 
5,000 and over a day, 
and a man riding in a 
bicycle race during 
twenty-three hours re- 
quires 10,000 calories. 

With this informa- 
tion at hand it is no 
difficult feat to prove 
against the fat man 
(and a great many of 
the rest of us!) a 
charge of overeating. 
One of Professor 
Lusk’s colleagues, 
Mr. F. C. Gephart, 
has made the “ prob- 
lem in simple arith- 
metic’’ easy by com- 
piling a reference 
table of the food 
values of dishes 








The human body requires certain amounts of units of energy, called calories, to function properly. The aver- 
age business man (including doctors, lawyers, clerks, bankers, and accountants) requires 2,500 calories a day 
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MUSCULAR LABOR 


For men whose muscular labor is constant, such as carpenters and house painters, 3,300 calories are needed 
to perform the day’s work fittingly 





CONSTANT ENERGY 
The stone-cutter must have a large share of energy 
to wield a hammer and chisel all day, and he needs 
about 4,500 calories 


served in Childs’s Restaurants. What isa 
typical business man’s menu when he eats 
all three meals at a restaurant? Perhaps 
it is something like this: 

Breakfast: Grape fruit, two soft boiled 
eggs, buttered toast, and coffee, with cream 
and sugar. Luncheon: Ham sandwich 
and a glass of milk. Dinner: Soup, small 
steak and fried potatoes, bread and butter, 
apple pie, and a cup of coffee. 

Set down, in round numbers, the nutri- 
tional calories that this totals and you will 
find that our typical business man is con- 
suming more than enough food to nourish 
him. (See the table on facing page.) 

Dr. Lusk smiled when Mr. Thomp- 
son’s epigram about the fat man eating a 
potato was quoted to him, but he failed to 
see the “‘tragedy”’ mentioned. Potatoes, 
the doctor observed, are useful, on ac- 
count of the salts they contain, in dissolv- 
ing and eliminating uric acid from the 
system, and to cut them from the menu 
is an absurd fad. To strike out all 
the dishes which include starches and 
sugars, oils and fats is, he said, equally 
absurd; the value of these foods is that 
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OUTDOOR LABOR 


Aman who works hard all day in the open air uses more energy than an indoor worker. Consequently 
farmers need 3,500 calories 









































NUTRI- 
TIONAL COST 
NAME OF FOOD CALORIES [AT 
[IN ROUND] CHILDs’s] 
NUMBERS] 

Grape fruit... 75 $ .10 
Two boiled eggs (with 

toast and butter) . 365 15 
Coffee (with cream and 

sugar) .  « «4 « 195 .05 

, 635 30 

Ham sandwich . . . 200 05 

Glassof milk =~: = 145 05 

) 345 Rio, 

Vegetable soup... 195 .10 
Small steak (with pota- 
toes, bread, and 

butter) a er 965 |" 35 

Apple pie. . . 335 05 
Coffee (with cream ‘and 

a 195 05 

1,090 55 

: INTENSE ENERGY 
= The trade of the wood-cutter is of the most exacting 
Total 2,670 $0.95 nature. The lumberjack works outdoors strenuously 
and must have all of 5,000 calories 
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even the lumberjack 


of fuel; “they are 
oxidized in the 
body and keep the 
body warm, and 
when work is ac- 
complished they 
furnish the energy 
with which to per- 
form it.” Rather 
than attempt to 
quote from mem- 
ory, here is_ set 
down next what Dr. 
Lusk has written on 
the advantage of 
taking a diet which includes a mixture of 
carbohydrates (starch and sugar) and fats. 
It “lies in the fact that the intestine is net 
called to excessive effort in caring for the 
digestion and absorption of a large quan- 
tity of a single food material, and that 
equivalent amounts of fat are less bulky 
than carbohydrates.” 

Like the other authorities I consulted, 
Dr. Lusk advised the fat man to eat 
less of the starches and sugars and fats 
and oils, but not to attempt to live with- 
out them. And like several others he 
pointed out that Mahdah menus are 
rather costly purchases. They are likely to 








THE MOST STRENUOUS EXERCISE OF ALL 

A man riding in a six-day bicycle race, with long 
hours of riding, irregular, hastily-eaten meals, and 
snatches of sleep, needs approximately 
calories, double the amount of energy required by 


10,000 


prove far more 
popular in Fifth 
Avenue tea rooms 
and luxurious hotels 
than in the side- 
street restaurants. 

“T would be the 
last to deny,” he 
concluded, ‘‘that 
the Mahdah menu 
works, for my old 
master in Munich 
knew it fifty years 
ago. And he knew 
another thing,” 
the doctor added, with a chuckle —“that 
when the fat man reduces too swiftly and 
by methods which are not what we de- 
scribe as ‘common sense,’ he loses good 
humor as fast as he loses weight, and his 
family and his friends are always relieved 
to see him fleshing up again. | advise ex- 
ercise and a compromise on the diet by 
which one may, truly, eat and grow thin.” 

This is the consensus of opinion, ap- 
parently, among the experts. The near- 
experts laid greater stress on their various 
hobbies and sources of income—drugs, long 
fasts, massage, patent systems of exercise, 
and the like—or were reticent. 
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THE CASE OF 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


THE PERFECT FRUIT OF THE BRYAN THEORIES OF 

MORALITY, 

PUBLIC EDUCATION AS 

SUBSTITUTES FOR DISCIPLINE, NEW BATTLE- 
SHIPS, AND THE FIGHTING SPIRIT 


PERSONAL 
AND 


ETHICS—“ DEMOCRACY,” 
MENT OWNERSHIP, 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HE presence of Josephus Daniels 
in President Wilson’s Cabinet 
has reached the proportions of 
a political issue. When Mr. 
Wilson’s administration began, 

everybody was asking this question: Who 
will be its Ballinger? That the genial 
and personally inoffensive gentleman from 
North Carolina would ever occupy this 
position occurred to hardly a soul. But 
fate evidently had this unfortunate pre- 
eminence in store for him. Nearly all 
our leading organs of public opinion are 











POLITICS AND 
GOVERN- 


daily holding Mr. 
Daniels up to ridi- 
cule and demanding 
his elimination. 
Magazine articles 
denouncing his ad- 
ministration have 
become a common- 
place. These arti- 
cles are usually accompanied by a certain 
photograph—herewith reproduced for com- 
pleteness—exhibiting Mr. Daniels with 
his hands affectionately imposed upon the 
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MASTER AND PUPIL 


Josephus Daniels is the finished product of the Bryan policy. He has regarded his office as Secretary of 
the Navy as an experimental laboratory for trying out Mr. Bryan’s ideas 
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shoulders of an enlisted man and a petty 


officer, and another illustrating the First 
Sea Lord, clad in not over-elegant civilian 
garments, with his head surmounted by 
an officer’s cap. The accompanying text 
usually tells how Mr. Daniels has abolished 
rum on shipboard, how he has demoralized 
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vironment, his political associations. When 
Mr. Wilson assumed the Presidency, he 
was faced with a condition not unusual in 
parliamentary countries, but not common 
here. In 1896, an earthquake had struck 
the Democratic Party, splitting it in two 
parts. For sixteen years these two sec- 














OUR SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


“The most thankful day of my service as Secretary of the Navy,” said Mr. Daniels, ‘was the day 
when the House Committee on Naval Affairs in Congress decided to increase the number of chaplains 


from twenty-four to fifty-two” 


the Navy by attempting to establish social 
equality between bluejackets and their 
officers, and how he has permitted the 
Navy to deteriorate in its personnel, its 
equipment, and its efficiency. The con- 
clusion is that anything in the nature of 
naval preparedness must have, as_ its 
essential preliminary, Mr. Daniels’s re- 
tirement as the Navy’s head. What is 
the truth in all these charges? 

It is useless to consider Mr. Daniels as 
a personal entity; we must estimate him 
in connection with his training, his en- 


tions had revolved in separate orbits. 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan, who had 
produced the original disunion, led one of 
these factions; the second faction can 
hardly be said to have had any leader at 
all. For sixteen years there had thus been 
two types of Democrat—the Bryan Demo- 
crat and the other kind. These two wings 
abhorredeachother. For the first time since 
1896, however, they succeeded, in 1912, 
in uniting cordially on Mr. Wilson as a 
Presidential candidate. Thus Mr. Wilson, 
on his inauguration, had at his back a 
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THE CASE OF JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


reunited Democratic Party. Only in co- 
operation with this party could he accom- 
plish the great legislative programme for 
the realization of which, as he interpreted 
the popular will, he had been placed in 
power. It was clearly Mr. Wilson’s duty, 
as a political tactician and party leader, 
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million voters who would have been mor- 
tally offended had he been ignored. Mr. 
Wilson placed him in the Secretary of 
State’s office, not to negotiate with Ger- 
many or to uphold American rights on 
the high seas, but to conciliate that element 
in the public and in Congress whose coOpe- 




















VISITING A BATTLESHIP 
Mr. Daniels’s failure has consisted in the fact that he works for the fighting fleet only from popular 


pressure. 
performance of the duties of his office 


to hold this majority intact. To have 
ignored either wing would have split his 
party in two and made the Administra- 
tion a failure at the start. His Cabinet, 
therefore, represented what would be 
styled abroad a “coalition ministry.” It 
recognized both the Bryan element and 
the more conservative forces. Mr. Bryan 
himself became Secretary of State, not 
because he was a great diplomatist or be- 
cause he strengthened the Administration 
with any ability or dignity, but because 
he had a following in the party of several 


He has to be nagged constantly in order to get him to descend from ideals to realities in the 


ration was necessary to pass the Federal Re- 
serve law and the Underwood tariff. And 
there can be no question that his appoint- 
ment, made when the present world con- 
vulsion was unforeseen, and the difficulties 
in which it would involve us not faintly 
understood, was a wise one. 

The same Cabinet list that contained 
the name of Mr. Bryan contained that of 
Mr. Josephus Daniels. And for precisely 
the same reason. People deeply versed 
in the politics of the preceding decade had 
occasionally met with Mr. Daniels; his 
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ON THE BRIDGE 
The fundamental trouble with the Secretary is that 
in the three years of his administration he has shown 
little interest in the Navy as a fighting force 
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was one of those names that is sprinkled 
in the general news, conveying no mean- 
ing and never magnifying into a well 
defined personality. The minutely in- 
formed knew that he was the Democratic 
committeeman from North Carolina; but 
such functionaries seldom become part 
of the popular consciousness. The bio- 
graphical paragraph printed when he was 
appointed said that Mr. Daniels was born 
in Washington, N. C., in 1862, that he 
had been educated at the Wilson Collegiate 
Institute, that he had been a newspaper 
editor at Raleigh for nearly thirty years, 
that he had served as state printer, had 
attended Democratic conventions—and 
so on. Certainly there was nothing in 
all this that was redolent of the salt sea. 
But Mr. Wilson did not expect Mr. 
Daniels to be a Von Tirpitz any more 
than he expected Mr. Bryan to be a 
Disraeli. He had one qualification— 
he was a Bryan Democrat. Party soli- 
darity demanded a good Bryan repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet; hundreds of 
Bryan Democrats could have filled the 
bill quite as well as Mr. Daniels; but cir- 
cumstances hit upon the North Carolina 
journalist. Most people believe that Mr. 





SECRETARY DANIELS AND HIS ADVISORY COUNCIL 


This council .replaces the aid system established by the former Secretary of the Navy, George von L. 
Meyer. So far Mr. Daniels has refused to advocate a general staff 
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Bryan himself dictated the selection, but 
the point is not important. 

One thing we can say of Mr. Daniels 
with complete assurance: he was—and is 
—an undiluted Bryan man. For twenty 
years Bryan has been the god of his 
idolatry. If we catalogue the several 
“policies” that have become the woof of 
Mr. Bryan’s political philosophy, we shall 
have also the substance of Mr. Daniels’s 
mind. And this point has the greatest 
significance, for it completely explains 
Mr. Daniels’s career as a sea dog. 

This Bryan conception consists now of 
several well identified ideas. Mr. Bryan 
began his campaign, in 1896, by arraying 
the “‘masses against the classes’’—such 
was the phrase that constantly filled his 
mouth. When he left Nebraska for his 
speech-making tour in the East, he an- 
nounced that he was ‘“‘about to enter the 
enemy’s country.”’ The poor man, the 
ignorant man, the workman who toiled 
was, in Mr. Bryan’s eyes, a person vastly 
superior to the denizen of what he called 
“the classes”; likewise the agriculturist 


was worthy of far more consideration than 


the city dweller. Real democracy insists 
that all Americans occupy the same level; 


AT A LAUNCHING 
Though Congress authorized two battleships a 
year ago Mr. Daniels has held up work on them unti! 
Government yards could be cleared to build them 


THE NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD OF CIVILIANS 


Whose business it is to bring all the resources of modern science to the improvement of the Navy. The 
creation of this board is a real contribution to an effective Navy 
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REAR-ADMIRAL FISKE AND THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


The former has a world reputation asa naval officer. He resigned as Aid for Operations because he disagreed 
with Mr. Daniels on “ preparedness.” It will take five years or more to make our Navy efficient, he says 


COMING ABOARD 
“There is nothing the matter with our Navy,” says the Secretary; ‘“‘there is nothing the matter 
with our discipline; there is nothing the matter with our splendid personnel: there is a great deal the matter 
with the public viewpoint” 
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FROM ADMIRING FRIENDS 
Personal amiability is one of Mr. Daniels’s most attractive characteristics and has won him many admirers, 
who are continually sending him tokens — from ’possums to watermelons — of their esteem 























TALKING FOR PUBLICATION 
“My great ambition is to make the Navy a great university with college extension . . . Every ship 


should be a school and every officer should be a schoolmaster 
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L’ENTENTE CORDIALE 


Mr. Daniels’s determination to make the Navy a “democracy” and to make officers and jackies social 
equals chiefly accounts for his unpopularity with both 


Bryan democracy showed a decided pref- ideas that represent genuine progress. 
” But, along with this Bryan conception of 


erence for the “masses.” “ Democracy,” 
“democratization,” and other similar words ‘‘masses’’ and “classes,” other notions, 
originating in the same school, have gained 


have largely figured in recent political 
discussion, in many cases standing for great prominence, One is pacifism: the 
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idea that armament of any kind is an 
evil, that war under practically all circum- 
stances is the greatest national crime. 
Mr. Bryan also stands for anti-imperial- 
ism, meaning the holding of the Philip- 
pines until their people are ripe for inde- 
pendence. He has added prohibition to 
his political armory. Government owner- 
ship has been part of his programme. He 
has a great detestation of corporations 
and wealth; anything that savors of a 
trust, even a “good trust,” is anathema. 
Mr. Bryan is also extremely moral, in the 
conventional sense, and he is also religious. 
In a personal way, Mr. Bryan is honest, 
though it is impossible to say that the 
man who once publicly acclaimed and 
fraternized with Tammany Hall and who 
wrote the “deserving Democrat” letter 
has a high conception of political integrity. 


DANIELS A REFLECTION OF BRYAN 


Mr. Daniels, in all these respects, is a 
perfect reflection of Mr. Bryan. In sketch- 
ing Mr. Bryan’s political portrait | have 
sketched Mr. Daniels’s also. What makes 
his official career an amazing study is 
that he has attempted to introduce all 
these Bryan ideas into the American 
Navy. He has never regarded the Navy 
as a fighting machine; he has looked upon 
it as an experimental laboratory in which 
to try out his ideas of social equality— 
of “democracy,” prohibition, pacifism, 
government ownership, antagonism to 
wealth, trust-busting, personal morality, 
and religious revivalism. In the last 
three years Mr. Daniels has been fighting 
the campaign of 1896 over again; our 
Navy policy under his guidance has in- 
cluded nearly every Bryan doctrine except 
the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
sixteen parts of silver to one of gold. 

Now democracy, trust-busting, social 
equality, education, peace, government 
ownership and operation, and a single 
standard of morality are all important 
questions. Primarily, however, the Amer- 
ican Navy does not exist for the purpose of 
promoting them. The Navy fulfils that 
end set forth in the preamble to the Federal 
Constitution, which says that the Union is 
formed, among other things, “to provide 
for the common defense.” That is the 
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only purpose for which we have dread- 
naughts, destroyers, and submarines. If 
their guns and torpedoes are not made to 
shoot, and shoot to kill, we ought not to 
make them of steel, but of papier maché. 
We may properly debate whether we are to 
have a Navy or not; there can be no 
question, however, that, if we are to have 
one, it should be an efficient fighting 
machine. And the maintenance of fight- 
ing efficiency means much more to-day 
than it meant a hundred years ago. We 
have passed the day when navies can be 
improvised, or even when a neglected fleet 
can be hurriedly made ready for action; 
money spent on a navy is wasted unless 
that navy is constantly kept in condition 
where it is ready to go to war at a moment’s 
notice. These facts are fundamental; it 
seems rather absurd to insist upon them. 
But Mr. Daniels has not grasped this 
primary truth. Therein consists his fail- 
ure as Secretary. The Navy as a fighting 
machine has not aroused his interest; in his 
eyes the Navy has not visualized itself as 
ships, men, reserves, ammunition, organi- 
zation, general staff, and target practice. 


MR. DANIELS’S “GREAT AMBITION” 


We need not accept the gossip freely cir- 
culated in the Navy to demonstrate this 
fact; Mr. Daniels himself, in numerous 
speeches and reports, has made his position 
clear. What, for example, is his ambition 
as Secretary of the Navyr “My great 
ambition,” he says, “is to make the Navy 
a great university with college extension, 
high school extension, and primary exten- 
sion, all on board ship Every 
ship should be a school and every officer 
should be a schoolmaster.”’ Now, what 
other Secretary have we ever had whose 
“sreat ambition” it was to transform the 
American Navy into a floating uni- 
versity, with primary, preparatory, and 
university courses? This is no chance in- 
spiration; the idea is almost a pathological 
obsession; Mr. Daniels continually harps 
upon it. Most people, for example, think 
that the greatest present lack in the Navy 
is the absence of battle cruisers, scouts, 
sea-going submarines, and an adequate 
personnel. Not so Mr. Daniels. “The 
chief lack in the American Navv to-day,” 
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he says, “is a systematic and proper instruc- 
tion of the young men who respond to our 
calls to enlist in the service and who man 
our ships.” Apparently the failure of our 
gunners to shoot straight shocks Mr. 
Daniels less than their frequent failure to 
spell correctly or their faulty penmanship 
and grammar. In his three years’ admin- 
istration, what is Mr. Daniels’s achieve- 
ment toward which he looks back with 
satisfaction? In an address before the 
Naval War College at Newport—of all the 
places in the world—he recorded himself on 
this point: “The most thankful day of my 
service as Secretary of the Navy,” he said, 
“was the day when the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs in Congress decided to in- 
crease the number of chaplains from 
twenty-four to fifty-two.” 





HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD THE NAVY 


I quote these official statements, not to 
show disrespect to education, still less to re- 
ligion, but merely to indicate Mr. Daniels’s 
attitude toward his job. For his main 
difficulty is this one of attitude. He 
entered on his duties as civilian head at a 
critical time. His detractors usually com- 
pare the Daniels administration with the 
administrations of his predecessors; they 
seek to convey the idea that he inherited 
an efficient navy and has permitted it to go 
to seed. This comparison is absurd. Mr. 
Daniels usually defends himself by showing 
that we have a stronger fleet than under 
President Taft; this defense, while the par- 
ticular point made is true enough, has no 
bearing on the case. Let us disabuse our 
minds of the idea that the Navy, under Mr. 
Daniels, has gone to pieces. It was in 
wretched condition when he entered the 
Navy office. That failure for which Mr. 
Daniels has been most criticized, for ex- 
ample, the cessation of target practice, is 
chargeable, not to the North Carolinian, but 
to Secretary Meyer. Our gunners, poor as 
their shooting is now, do somewhat better 
than they did four years ago. It was under 


Taft, not under Wilson, that the Navy - 


dropped from second to third place. 

_In 1910, President Taft was present 
at an ostentatious review at New York, 
making a flamboyant speech, in which he 
congratulated the Nation on having its 
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fleet “instantly ready” to meet the enemy. 
Captain Sims referred to this demonstra- 
tion in his recent testimony before the 
House Naval Committee. “There was 
not a man or an officer or a mess attend- 
ant,” he said, “who did not know that this 
was a perfectly fake mobilization.”’ Several 
of the reserve ships had a speed trial in the 
harbor; according to the statement of Cap- 
tain Sims, “they broke down in all direc- 
tions.” President Taft’s speech merely 
represents the kind of stuff that had been 
ladled out to us for years. There has 
hardly been a time, since 1860, when our 
Navy has not been politician-ridden. 


OUR INADEQUATE NAVY 


The organization which Mr. Daniels in- 
herited lacked all the essentials of an effi- 
cient fighting fleet. A Navy, to perform its 
purpose in the world, must have naval 
bases; we had not a single one three years 
ago and haven’t any now. A navy should 
have a general staff—a centralized organiza- 
tion head whose business it is to keep the 
fleet in constant readiness for war. The Am- 
erican Navy has never had such ahead. It 
needs men to man its ships; under President 
Taft we had the dangerous custom, which 
Mr. Daniels has continued, of having a con- 
siderable proportion of our fleet tied up, rot- 
ting at the wharves, because Congress 
had refused to provide an adequate force. 
We had only a handful of dreadnaughts— 
the ships that ultimately decide the issue of 
any struggle; not a single battle cruiser, 
which have won the only important sea en- 
gagements fought in the present war. We 
had only a few submarines, many of which, 
as subsequent events have disclosed, will not 
“sub.” In other auxiliary vessels needed 
to make up a well-rounded fleet—scout 
cruisers, destroyers, hospital ships—our 
Navy was ridiculously inadequate. We 
simply had no balanced fighting force— 
that is the unpleasant truth; our Navy was 
an indiscriminate collection of war vessels, 
some of which were excellent examples of 
marine architecture, but most of which 
were antiquated and of little fighting value, 
in so far as the first line of battle was 
concerned. The Taft Administration had 
done little for the Navy; its building 
programmes, as they were presented 
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to Congress, showed little comprehension 
of our naval needs. 

Mr. Daniels’s position, however, differs 
greatly from that of his predecessors. 
Their lives were passed in comparatively 
quiet times. Neither they, nor the Ameri- 
can people, had had the startling illustra- 
tion of the significance of a fighting fleet 
that we all have gained from the European 
war. They did not constantly face the 
possibility that the United States might 
find itself at war with the second naval and 
the first military Power in the world. No 
tremendous popular sentiment, alarmed 
at the peril in which the Nation suddenly 
found itself, demanded adequate protec- 
tion. Mr. Daniels’s crime is not that he 
has let an efficient Navy deteriorate; it is 
that, with our defenseless condition ex- 
posed in all its nakedness, with the threat 
of a fearful war hanging over our heads, 
with an aroused public sentiment demand- 
ing instant action and entirely willing to 
pay the cost, he sits back, his face bathed in 
perpetual sunshine, and, like another Mark 
Tapley, tells us all what a fine Navy we 
have, gives out misleading information 
concerning its condition, cuts to the quick 
the recommendations for its improvement 
made by his experienced advisers, post- 
pones the building of ships which are al- 
ready authorized, wastes his time fussing 
with armor-plate factories and Govern- 
ment shipbuilding plants, and goes before 
Congress, not to advocate a Navy com- 
mensurate with our needs, but to persuade 
that august body to do about as little as 
it possibly can toward satisfying the pop- 
ular “clamor.” 


“HOLDING CONGRESS DOWN’”’ 


Thus the chief grievance against Mr. 
Daniels is not that he is a positive in- 
fluence for evil, but that he is not an aggres- 
sive force for good. It is not so much that 
he is the Navy’s enemy; it is that he is not 
the Navy’s friend. He acts only when a 
national sensation explodes—and then acts 
just as little as he thinks will keep the 
public quiet. Mr. Daniels can even point 
to excellent things he has done; but he has 
always done them under pressure, as a 
result of constant nagging. Take, for ex- 
ample, his building programmes; his main 
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effort has been invariably not to get as 
many ships as he can, but to get as few. 
Former secretaries have scandalized Con- 
gress by asking for more than the legisla- 
tive body has had any inclination to grant. 
To ask for more than the Department 
expected to get, in full consciousness that 
Congress would use the pruning knife, has 
become a sanctified custom. But the 
Daniels administration has reversed this 
process. Mr. Daniels usually asks for 
fewer ships than Congress has been willing 
to vote. He has made his regular appear- 
ance before the Committee, given so-and- 
so as the Department’s needs; then Con- 
gress has given him more ships and more 
money than he has requested. The legis- 
lative branch has not had to hold Mr. 
Daniels down; Mr. Daniels has tried to 
hold Congress down. Thus, in 1913, he 
submitted estimates asking for fourteen 
ships. Congress replied by giving him 
eighteen. He had asked for only three 
submarines, but the legislative department 
insisted on voting nine. In 1914—several 
months after the European war had opened 
—Mr. Daniels’s new building programme 
included eighteen vessels. Congress re- 
sponded by providing for twenty-seven! 
Instead of the eight submarines Mr. 
Daniels regarded as sufficient—and this 
after the Germans had shown their value— 
Congress insisted on having eighteen. 


A FUNDAMENTAL DEFECT 


He shows this same attitude at every 
opportunity. He does not spend _ his 
time trying to do needed things, but is 
constantly looking for excuses for not doing 
them. The Navy at present is distracted 
over the lack of men. “You can’t get 
them,” replies Mr. Daniels, “they won’t 
enlist.” Obviously we cannot get them 
unless we try—and Mr. Daniels refuses to 
try. The General Board insists on seven 
capital ships this year. “Where are you 
going to get the money?” asks Mr. Daniels. 
When confronted with the Nation’s great 
financial resources, he answers that our 
shipyards are so occupied with work that 
none in the Government’s interest will be 
accepted. There you have the man— 
always pulling in the other direction, con- 
stantly heaping up obstacles, instead of 
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enthusiastically putting his shoulder to the 
wheel to redeem a bad situation. It is all, 
as I have said, a matter of attitude; a lack 
of interest in the Navy as a fighting force. 

All Mr. Daniels’s enthusiasms indicate 
this same fundamental defect. His first 
official report elaborately portrays his con- 
ception of American naval prowess. He 
devotes one hurried paragraph to new 
construction—two battleships, eight de- 
stroyers, and three submarines; he then dis- 
cusses in great detail the real needs of the 
Navy. Mr. Bryan himself might easily 
have penned the document. It is a plea 
for “democratization’—for more cordial 
relations between enlisted men and An- 
napolis graduates; for education, academic 
and vocational. It denounces the Steel 
Trust, the Standard Oil Company, and all 
people who profit from the manufacture of 
munitions. It calls upon our Government 
to summon an international conference for 
the limitation of armaments, demands the 
construction of a Government armor plant, 
and announces Mr. Daniels’s intention to 
make our navy yards great shipbuilding 
establishments. But the pressing needs of 
the fighting Navy receive practically no 
attention from the Secretary. 






MR. DANIELS VS. THE GENERAL BOARD 


An episode that preceded the presenta- 
tion of one of his annual reports showed 
this same disinclination to regard the Navy 
as a matter of ships, men, and gunpow- 
der. The General Board, in its annual 
report, had requested 19,000 new men. 
According to Admiral Knight, two thirds 
of the trouble with the Navy is accounted 
for by its numerically inadequate per- 
sonnel. Congress goes on, year after year, 
building new ships, but making no pro- 
vision for crews to man them; as each new 
dreadnaught is commissioned, the Navy 
provides its crews by stripping older 
vessels of their men, and placing these 
older vessels, most of which have value for 
fighting purposes, in reserve. But Mr. 
Daniels would not listen to this appeal. He 
ordered the General Board to excise that 
recommendation from its report; he in- 
formed them that he would not permit its 
publication until this change was made. 
The aspect of Mr. Daniels, a man who had 
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spent the larger part of his life in cross- 
roads politics and provincial journalism, 
ordering such men as Dewey, Fiske, 
Badger, and ‘Knight to rewrite their re- 
port is one that arouses little enthusiasm 
in patriotic Americans. This episode has 
figured much in general discussions of Mr. 
Daniels’s career; he has himself denied it or 
pleaded a faulty memory; any one who will 
take the trouble to read Admiral Badger’s 
recent testimony before the House Com- 
mittee will find that the proceeding is a 
historic fact. 

Instead of listening to advisers like these 
“naval statesmen,” to use Mr. Daniels’s 
own expression, he started gaily riding 
his several hobby-horses. Whenever the 
Secretary boarded a battleship, he usually 
hurried past the officers and made for the 
headquarters of the enlisted men. 

“How do your officers treat your” he 
would ask. 

“All right,” the men would answer. 

“That’s good. But .if they don’t, you 
come straight to me!” 


COMPULSORY INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Daniels apparently had an obsession 
that American naval officers were abusing 
their subordinates. His implication was 
an insult that made practically every 
officer in the Navy his enemy. His sug- 
gestion that the men rush to him with their 
complaints meant, of course, the im- 
possibility of maintaining discipline on 
shipboard. But this was “democratiza- 
tion’’; it was Bryanism let loose in the 
Navy. The officers were “classes’’; the 
men were “masses.”’ Acting on the same 
idea Mr. Daniels at once began the in- 
tellectual improvement of the bluejackets. 
It was his sacred job, he thought, to 
remedy their deficiencies of education. 
For years the enlisted man had had the op- 
portunity to study in the Navy; the only 
change that Mr. Daniels introduced was to 
make this instruction “compulsory.” Thus 
for a certain period every day the mel- 
ancholy jackies—many of whom _ had 
enlisted for the express purpose of leaving 
school—were lined up for spelling bees, for 
lessons in “ jogafy” and long division. The 
officers, in one unanimous chorus, com- 
plained that this instruction interfered 
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with essential lessons in gun pointing, range 
finding, and other brutal details of practical 
warfare; but to no purpose. Similarly, 
Mr. Daniels began establishing vocational 
schools. The Navy found its real occupa- 
tion, he thought, in teaching sailors 
stenography, bookkeeping, carpentry, 
plumbing, blacksmithing, electrical en- 
gineering, and other trades that would 
prove useful when they returned to civil 
life. Mr. Daniels also informed the en- 
listed men that each one “carried an 
admiral’s star in his ditty box.”’ Such was 
his way of saying that he purposed to make 
it possible for every worthy bluejacket to 
rise in the ranks, and even to reach the 
highest command. The Nation applauded 
this “reform,” and properly. The idea 
appealed to every one’s Americanism. 


NEW OLD ‘‘REFORMS” 


The only mistake we made was in 
thinking that Mr. Daniels’s proposition was 
something new. But it was not new at all. 
Admiral Vreeland, one of the best of our 
high officers, started his career as a blue- 
jacket, and nearly every ship contains 
officers who have risen from the ranks. The 
law had long provided that six enlisted men 
a year could be admitted to Annapolis; 
what Mr. Daniels did—and he is entitled to 
praise for doing it—was to increase this 
number to fifteen. Only eight men quali- 
fied last year; therefore, the quota stip- 
ulated long before Mr. Daniels’s time had 
apparently worked little injustice. Still, 
the increase was an excellent thing; the 
only criticism is that Mr. Daniels’s ex- 
travagant manner of talking has conveyed 
the impression that, in accordance with his 
policy of “democratization,” he had burst 
the bond of caste that had for years con- 
fined the ambitions of the bluejacket to the 
forecastle. 

This democratization policy angered the 
officers, because it tended to destroy 
discipline and interfered with the training 
of the men in seamanship. But the saddest 
commentary on this “reform” has been 
furnished by the men themselves. They 
have keenly resented Mr. Daniels’s med- 
dlesomeness. An episode on board one of 
the battleships that was stationed at Vera 
Cruz disclosed not only Mr. Daniels’s 
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unpopularity but the demoralization that 
has resulted from his stewardship. In the 
course of an entertainment one evening, 
Mr. Daniels’s picture was thrown on the 
screen. The enlisted men heartily hissed 
it. The Navy has known no such shocking 
episode as this in recent years. 


HIS PLAN FOR GOVERNMENT SHIPYARDS 


So much for “democracy”; how about 
Mr. Daniels’s trust-busting campaign? 
Here again the genius of Mr. Bryan over- 
shadows the Navy. Mr. Daniels im- 
mediately took the position that profit- 
making on war materials was a crime. The 
munition-traffickers must be scourged out 
of the Navy. The Government spent, say, 
$75,000,000 on new construction a year— 
battleships, destroyers, submarines, auxil- 
iary vessels. Why should private ship- 
builders do this work? Why should not 
the Government do the work itself? The 
question, as Mr. Daniels saw it, jumping 
fresh from the stump into the Secretary’s 
chair, was exceedingly simple. He saw 
that the Government owned seven or 
eight “first class” navy yards. Only one 
—that at New York—had the equipment 
for building a capital ship. How simple! 
Just spend a few million dollars on the rest; 
Uncle Sam would then have at least half a 
dozen fine shipbuilding yards, and could do 
all his own work. A splendid experiment 
in Government ownership, the very thing 
Mr. Bryan and his party had been preach- 
ing for years! However, had Mr. Daniels 
investigated a little further, he would have 
had additional light. These so-called navy 
yards, he would have discovered, were a 
standing reproach to American political 
institutions. They are monuments to that 
kind of political graft which has become 
familiarly known as “pork.” Their chief 
purpose is to serve as a medium for dis- 
tributing federal money in Congressional 
and Senatorial districts. Far from im- 
proving our naval efficiency, these yards 
are a standing menace to naval efficiency. 
It is necessary only to say that only one— 
that at Puget Sound—has a channel deep 
enough to admit our first-class ships at all 
times, to show the great crime we are daily 
committing in retaining them. The en- 
lightened admirals of the Navy have many 
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times attempted to persuade Congress to 
close the navy yards and build two or three 
real naval bases, but unsuccessfully. The 
question was acute when Mr. Daniels came 
in. Mr. Secretary Meyer had raised the 
issue in his reports and had closed two of 
the most worthless naval stations, those at 
New Orleans and Pensacola. When Mr. 
Daniels entered office, he found awaiting 
him a recently completed report of the 
Joint Army and Naval Board—a_ body 
which comprises the greatest strategists in 
both services—which exhaustively treated 
the navy yard situation, recommended 
that nearly all the existing stations be 
closed, and that five great naval bases, 
three on the Atlantic and two on the 
Pacific, be established. Instead of adopt- 
ing this expert advice, Mr. Daniels called 
upon Congress to spend more millions on 
these useless stations and make each one a 
shipbuilding yard. 


DELAY IN BUILDING AUTHORIZED SHIPS 


This navy yard outrage is a long-stand- 
ing one; | do not purpose to go into all the 
malodorous details again. Mr. Daniels 
has simply made it worse than before. He 
has Bryanized this department of naval 
affairs as all the others. Let us consider 
how his fondness for these outworn naval 
stations has affected our naval efficiency at 
this critical period. For the last two years 
navy men, the public, and the newspapers 
have been crying for more ships. We must 
have ships; the earlier we can get them the 
better. Congress, in the early part of 1915 
—a year and a half ago—authorized the 
construction of two superdreadnaughts. 
These vessels, according to the plans, will 
be about the most powerful warships afloat. 
Added to the Navy now, or a year from 
now, they would enormously increase its 
fighting strength. But Mr. Daniels has 
not yet begun building them; only within a 
few weeks has he awarded the contracts. 
Had these ships been placed in the hands of 
a private builder and made an emergency 
order—and the country’s critical condition 
would have justified such action—both 
ships would now have been launched and 
could have been commissioned next spring. 
But Mr. Daniels, although facing a Euro- 
pean war, has done nothing. Why? 


Simply because he was determined to build 
these vessels in Government yards. The 
welfare of the Nation could wait on one of 
his experiments in Government ownership. 
One of these ships is to be built at the New 
York navy yard. But the slip at that 
station is already occupied by the New 
Mexico. Not until that vessel is launched 
can the keel of this new dreadnaught, 
authorized more than a year ago, be laid. 
The construction will be much slower than 
if built by private contract; and the cost, if 
it follows other precedents, will be con- 
siderably higher than that of a privately 
constructed vessel. 


THE FOLLY OF BATTLESHIP NO. 44 


Mr. Daniels has decided to build the 
other :915 dreadnaught at the Mare Island 
navy yard in San Francisco Bay. This 
yard has never built a dreadnaught and has 
no facilities for building one. Practically 
all the materials must be freighted from the 
East to the Pacific Coast, naturally greatly 
increasing the cost. But New York has 
its “pap” in dreadnaught No. 43; it is only 
fair, according to the Daniels philosophy, 
that California should have its “slice”’ in 
dreadnaught No. 44. 

But Secretary Daniels’s new dread- 
naught will be the first that has ever been 
in the Mare Island navy yard, for the large 
ships cannot negotiate this channel even at 
high tide. Weall remember how Robinson 
Crusoe built a boat and then discovered 
that he couldn’t get it to deep water. 
Battleship No. 44 will present a similar 
problem to Mr. Daniels. With its heavy 
weights, said Admiral Badger before the 
House Committee, it will not be able to 
leave the navy yard. Either the Depart- 
ment will have to take it elsewhere to in- 
stall its armament and other fittings or we 
shall have to spend a large sum dredging a 
new and deep channel to it. This latter 
recourse will be only temporary, as the 
Mare Island channel silts up again almost 
as soon as it is dredged. These two ves- 
sels, which the Navy sorely needs, will 
probably not be finished until 1919; given 
to private contractors, with orders to 
rush construction, they could have been 
made ready next year. 

Then there is the question of armor-plate. 
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The proposed Government factory to make 
it Mr. Daniels evidently plans as his lasting 
monument. The proposition, extremely 
plausible on the surface, is precisely the 
sort to impress a superficial mind. Indeed, 
hardly had Mr. Daniels reached Washing- 
ton before he began to preach the doctrine 
of a federal armor plant. But this project 
was not new. Several secretaries pre- 
ceding Mr. Daniels have suspected that the 
armor manufacturers were robbing Uncle 
Sam. They had hit upon his own solution 
of the problem: a federal armor factory. 
None, however, had carried the proposi- 
tion through. Mr. Daniels assumes that 
corporation influence smothered them; 
probably it never occurred to him that the 
infinite complexity of the problem may 
have furnished the real difficulties. Mr. 
Daniels sees things in their simplest out- 
lines; thus the remedy for excessive charges 
for armor-plate took the form of a Govern- 
ment factory. But Government manu- 
facture of war munitions is not so simple as 
it first appears. European governments 
have at times discussed government armor 
factories, but all have abandoned the idea. 


THE ARMOR-PLATE QUESTION 


The fact remains that the United States, 
despite the trust, buys its armor at a 
lower price than any other nation, and that 
the one country that does maintain a gov- 
ernment plant, Japan, pays higher prices 
for armor than we do. But | do not pro- 
pose to discuss the question here, for it is 
too intricate. Whether we should adopt 
this particular form of government owner- 
ship ultimately, one point is clear: we have 
no time to waste over it now. Our pressing 
need is not for an armor factory, but for 
armor. After the Secretary has equipped 
the Navy with men, ships, and ammunition, 
the time may come when he can turn his 
attention to Government munition fac- 
tories. Then the question can be dis- 
cussed on its merits. 

“There is nothing the matter with our 
Navy,” says Mr. Daniels—] quote from his 
speech before the Navy League, June 8, 
1914; “there is nothing the matter with 
our discipline; there is nothing the matter 
with our splendid personnel; there is a great 
deal the matter with the public view- 
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point.” That sentence gives a picture of 
Mr. Daniels’s deficiencies. The trouble is 
not with him or with the Navy—the 
trouble is with us. Unfortunately public 
attention has focussed largely upon one of 
Mr. Daniels’s official acts—the abolition 
of the wine mess on shipboard. The pub- 
lic knows Mr. Daniels chiefly as the “ pro- 
hibition crank”’ who has abolished rum. 


THE WINE MESS QUESTION 


My own conviction is that this abol- 
ition is Mr. Daniels’s one important con- 
tribution to naval efficiency. His man- 
ner of issuing his order was offensive, in 
that it conveyed the false impression that 
drunkenness was a common vice among 
naval officers; no one, however, who has 
studied the effects of alcohol on the human 
system, and especially upon the faculties 
of perception, attention, steadiness, en- 
durance, clearness of vision, and mental 
and muscular coérdination can well believe 
that alcohol, even in moderate amounts, is 
a desirable element in the making of a 
naval officer. The mechanism of a battle- 
ship is as delicate and as easily dislocated 
as that of a watch; certainly when rail- 
roads, in the interest of saving human life, 
forbid their engineers from drinking, either 
off or on duty, and when large employers, 
purely as a matter of efficiency, are every- 
where eliminating men with alcoholic in- 
clinations, the American people are justi- . 
fied in removing this standing menace from 
the officer’s locker. It is not a question of 
morality or of religion; it is purely a 
question of efficiency. Anything that 
makes the Navy a better fighting force is a 
move in the right direction; since the wine 
mess order does increase fighting strength, 
or at least has that tendency, it is an ex- 
cellent thing. Very likely Mr. Daniels’s 
motive in this instance was simply fanati- 
cism—merely an extension of the North 
Carolina prohibition campaign into the 
Navy; the scientific laboratory, however, 
indorses Mr. Daniels in this particular 
reform that he has brought about. 

But Mr. Daniels has not worked toward 
efficiency in his other spectacular per- 
formances. His attitude from the first, as 
quoted above, is that “there is nothing 
the matter with the Navy.’ A man 
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suffering from such a delusion can do 
nothing for our sea defenses. The time has 
arrived in American history when we must 
abandon our make-believe Navy, and 
organize it on modern lines. We must 
have a powerful force in both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, strong enough to meet any 
enemies than can possibly be foreseen, and 
kept in a state of constant readiness for 
eventualities. When this idea is put up to 
Mr. Daniels he replies that, “ship for ship 
and man for man,” we have the finest Navy 
in the world. We say that the Atlantic 
fleet—our only organization that makes 
any pretense at efficiency—is short 5,000 
men, and that valuable fighting units are 
going to ruin at the docks because they 
have no men to man them. In reply we 
get a spread-eagle speech about the 
wonderful showing our Navy made in the 
Spanish War—though everybody knows 
that, at the Battle of Santiago, we fired 
about 6,000 projectiles and scored 123 hits! 
We accuse Mr. Daniels of recommending 
inadequate building programmes—of a 
lack of interest in dreadnaughts, battle 
cruisers, and submarines. His answer is 
that the Wilson Administration has voted 
more new ships than did Mr. Taft’s. We 
say that Mr. Daniels has neglected target 
practice; his answer is that Mr. Meyer 
neglected target practice also. We be- 
come angry over the crippled condition of 


. our submarines; in reply Mr. Daniels gives 


out a statement describing a remarkable 
cruise made by the submarine fleet from 
New Orleans to New York, omitting the 
fact that twoof the submarines he mentions 
were towed and that four did not make 
the voyage from New Orleans but joined the 
fleet at Annapolis. We make the general 
charge that the Navy, as a fighting force, 
is entirely inadequate; he replies that the 
Republicans are to blame. We say that 
discipline has deteriorated, that officers and 
men are in almost open rebellion against 
the Washington authorities; Mr. Daniels’s 
answer is that the Navy has become a 
“great university” and, for the first time, 


“democratic.” And so on. His attitude 
is negative, exculpatory, instead of aggres- 
sive, “forward looking.”’ From whatever 
angle we regard the Secretary, we come 
back to the familiar fact, as manifest now 
as on the day when he took office, that he 
has little interest in the Navy as a navy, 
that he regards it rather as an opportunity 
for the exploitation of Daniels and the 
tenets of the Bryan stripe of democracy. 
His official career is an example of the 
danger of treating great public matters 
sentimentally and demagogically. 

In 1904, the British Navy presented 
certain resemblances to the American 
fleet of the present time. For a genera- 
tion, although the British people never 
suspected the fact, inefficiency had ruled 
in nearly every branch of the service. 
Just as President Taft entertained us with 
absurd speeches about our naval efficiency, 
so English politicians had fed the people 
with splendid stories about the mistress 
of the seas. The navy was ornamental, a 
comfortable nesting-place for second sons 
and social favorites; its fighting strength, 
however, was a consideration that was 
little regarded. 

Then, in 1904, a great naval genius, 
Sir John Fisher, became First Sea Lord. 
Admiral Fisher had only one interest in 
the British Navy—and that was as a navy 
that was constantly prepared for war. 
With a few sledge-hammer blows he de- 
stroyed its antiquated organization, sent 
about 140 useless vessels to the scrap heap, 
made the North Sea the main headquarters 
of the fighting ships instead of the Medi- 
terranean, and instituted two new types 
of war vessels, the dreadnaught and the 
battle cruiser. He thus modernized not 
only the British Navy, but every other 
navy. England is now reaping the fruits 
of Lord Fisher’s labors. The historian 
will point to his reforms of 1904 as the 
forces that really saved the British Empire. 
The United States should profit from this 
experience. Our Navy needs, at its head, 
the inspiration of a Fisher. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT 


— in the western theatre of war again, as 


; the first weeks after the launching of the great German 
was the case last year, found the initiative 


in the hands of the Germans. 


They desired, first, to 





capture the French position of Verdun, which con- 
trols the line of the Meuse River. The French, 
however, resolutely refused to be driven back and, in 


attack at Verdun, managed to make good their 
ground. To the hammering of the most powerful 
heavy artillery ever brought into action, and the per- 
sistent assaults of the machine-like German infantry, 
the French with equal persistence opposed their own 
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incomparable foot soldiers and the barrier fire of their 
field guns. The Germans swung their attacks from 
one side of the Meuse River to the other, north of 
Verdun, in an effort to obtain the main line of the 
heights from Vaux, east of the Meuse, to Avocourt, 
west of the Meuse, on which the French defense 
centres. Along this line since the 21st of February 
the most desperate battle of the war and of all wars 
was fought. The Germans reached the edge of the 
main French position but there they were held until 
the endof May. The French tried a general counter- 
offensive in the first part of May but were thrown 
back. It will be remembered that when the French 
were called upon to defend Verdun to the utmost, 
they withdrew troops from the vicinity of Arras and 
the British front, whereupon the British took over 
these positions, thereby extending their own lines by 
a total of twenty miles. Some demonstrations made 
by the British were immediately checked in vigorous 
counter-attacks by the Germans along the whole area 
from Ypres to Albert. No gain of any consequence 
for either side resulted from any of these attacks. 
During April and the first part of May, in addition to 
the great masses of German troops held in the Verdun 
theatre, German infantry and artillery began to ap- 
pearin Belgiumen route forthe Britishfront. By the 
middle of May these were all in position and the at- 
tacks of the Germans against the British front began 
to take on a serious aspect. We then found the Ger- 
mans attacking at both ends of :neir strategic front in 
this theatre. On previous occasions the Germans have 


_ carried out this same manceuvre with a view to an 


eventual direct attack against the centre of the hostile 
position. In this latest case, they have found Verdun 
a.tremendously hard nut to crack and, as is always the 
case with a thoroughly efficient military organization, 
a second phase of the operations has been put into 
effect. This aims to make the British in the west and 
the French in the east concentrate on the extreme 
ends of their lines, thereby weakening the centre in the 
area from Compiégne to Rheims. Should the Ger- 
mans succeed in forcing their opponents into this 
maneeuvre they will attack the strategic centre on 
either side of Soissons with a view to splitting the 
British and French forces apart from each other. The 
French appreciate the significance of this move just as 
well as their adversaries, but to meet it they were in a 
predicament. They long ago estimated that this 
spring would find nearly all their available reserves 
placed on the lines, but at the same time they ex- 
pected, or rather hoped, that the British would be 
keeping their own units well filled with men. In 
England, however, due to various exigencies and to 
the delay in receiving small arms contracted for from 
American manufacturers, the recruiting was not only 
cut down but it was also necessary to keep large 
bodies of troops at home which could not be sent 
abroad. The result was that during April and May 
the British troops on the continent have lost in total 
effective strength. Consequently, with the French 
pressed for men, with the British temporarily unable 
to augment their forces, and with the German troops 
well equipped and well versed in a war of manceuvre, 
the German Staff tried hard to force the French out 
of their trenches and to bring on a great battle in 
the open. The experience of two months proved 
this to be a most difficult object to attain. 


THE TURK IN ASIA 


{ ie impetuous rush of the Grand Duke west of 
Erzerum soon came to a stop because of the 


great difficulty of keeping up supplies. Trebizond, 


the important Turkish port on the Black Sea, was 
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occupied by the Russians, an event which was sure to 
follow the Russian occupation of Erzerum. The high 
road between the two cities thus opened was menaced 
along a great part of its length by Turkish mounted 
forces. In the north the Turks, with prodigious effort, 
sent forward troops and supplies via Angora and Sivas 
to the vicinity of Erzingan. In this area military 
operations took place during the first part of May 
which checked the Russians and drove them back to- 
ward Erzerum. The Turkish counter-offensive was 
effective to the northeast of Erzingan as far as the 
Chorok River, which flows along the southern slope of 
the Pontine Mountains rimming the Black Sea. In 
this northern area of the Russo-Turkish campaign, the 
Turks, at the first of June, were barely holding their 
own. In Mesopotamia, while the Turkish forces 
were accomplishing the capture of General Town- 
shend’s British force at Kut-el-Amara, the Russians 
busied themselves in transporting troops and supplies 
from Tabriz to the Lake Urumiah, district and to Van 
and Bitlis, with a view to a move against the Bagdad 
Railway near Mosul. This objective, if successful, 
would entirely isolate any Turkish forces that might 
be operating in Mesopotamia. The Russians, ad- 
vancing against the Bagdad Railway, had reached the 
mountains about 70 miles northeast of Mosul during 
the first part of May. Against them the Ottoman 
army held the passes and maintained heavy reserves 
teady to strike the invaders should they succeed in 
forcing their way through. In this local theatre the 
test of battle is necessary to determine what the 
strategic result will be. West of Kermanshah, on the 
road to Bagdad, the Russians were also advancing; 
this column supplied by way of the southern ports of 
the Caspian Sea. Here, also, the Slavs had succeeded 
in reaching the mountain line east of Bagdad, but 
again the Turks concentrated in force and calmly 
awaited their approach. The Russian columns were 
widely separated into four distinct elements, no one of 
which was able tosupport another. The Turks were 
separated into two principal groups; namely, the 
group west of Erzerum and the group around Mosul 
and the Tigris River. The former had no railroads 
close to it, but its lines of communication reached di- 
rectly behind it; the latter was connected and united 
by the Bagdad Railway along its entire strategic front. 
The German general, Liman von Sanders, in April, 
took command of the Turkish army in this theatre. 
The advance of the Russian armies under the Grand 
Duke into Asiatic Turkey was as impetuous as was 
his advance into the Carpathians a year ago. His 
troops were being scattered in a dangerous manner. 
If they cross the mountains toward the Bagdad Rail- 
way in widely separated columns, the Turks will have 
an excellent chance to pounce on one of them with 
concentrated forces very much as the Austrians a year 
ago fell upon the Russians in the Carpathians. That 
the Ottoman army, under the same strong leadership, 
will quickly avail themselves of such an opportunity 
seems probable. The British, since their defeat and 
the capture of their force at Kut-el-Amara, have been 
content to remain on the defensive in the lower 
Tigris. To the end of May they had given no sign of 
resuming the offensive. To do so with any hope of 
success will require greatly augmented forces. 

Against the Suez Canal the Turks still kept up their 
threat, and their railroad building and general prepara- 
tions went steadily on in that theatre. There were 
frequent small combats between outlying detach- 
ments of Turks and British, but nothing of importance 
occurred during the spring months. The revolt of the 
tribesmen in western Egypt continued and a con- 
siderable amount of desultory fighting took place in 
that area. 
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ITALY ON THE DEFENSIVE 


gen her entrance into the war in May, 1915, 
Italy has attempted to assume the offensive 
and maintain it on all parts of her frontier. The most 
decisive part of the Austro-Italian line is the Tyrolean 
salient, which projects into Italy like a great stone- 
walled bastion. Through the middle of it leads the 
valley of the Adige River, which furnishes easy access 
to the fertile valley of the Po and the northern prov- 
inces of Italy. When the Italians at the beginning of 
the war found that no advance could be made in this 
place they prepared this sector of their front for de- 
fense and shifted their main offense to the eastern 
frontier against the line of the Isonzo River. Great 
attacks were made in the area near Gorizia in an at- 
tempt to take the Istrian Peninsula with the im- 
portant city of Triest. While the accomplishment 
of this object would have given Italy little strategic 
advantage, it would have given heart to the Italian 
people in the prosecution of the war. It was, more- 
over, the only place where the Italians could hope for 
any measure of apparently rapid success. But here 
again they were eventually thrown back with very 
heavy losses. At the beginning of the war, when the 
Italians jumped across the political frontier in practi- 
cally all places, they were securely held at all points as 
soon as they came in contact with the Austrian main 
lines of defense. Since the beginning this battle front 
has changed less than any other, even the French. In 
the first part of May, 1916, the Austrians, who had 
moved strong forces into the Tyrol, began a de- 
termined attack against the Italians in the southern 


apex of that salient, while force was exerted all along 
the frontier to hold the Italians to other positions. 
Considerable headway was made at once against the 
Italian outlying positions and, by the middle of May, 
the general movement began to take on the appear- 
ance of a main attack. The greatest power was de- 
veloped in the southern Tyrol. This is the critical 
point for the Italians because, if an Austrian offensive 
move is once successful in taking Verona and ex- 
tending across to the Adriatic, all the Italian army 
deployed along the eastern frontier would be cut off. 
Taken in connection with the great German offensive 
against France, theAustrian move, if successful, would 
be designed to capture Milan, the great centre of com- 
munications for northern Italy, and Turin, the con- 
centration point for an attack against France’s 
Italian frontier. This latter line is almost as difficult 
to surmount as any other along the Alps Mountains, 
but a determined attack against it and in the direction 
of Nice would make the French detach strong forces 
from their northern army for its protection. Should 
Austria be successful in an offensive campaign against 
Italy, her troops would then be used against France’s 
back door in the same way that the treaty of the 
Triple Alliance intended that the troops of Italy 
should be used in case of war with France. For the 
first time since the war began Italy, during the month 
of May, was forced to assume the defensive while the 
Austrians were searching out Italian lines with heavy 
attacks, particularly south of Roveredo, inan attempt 
to find a place weak enough to break through. 
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THE EASTERN FRONT ~ 


NE year ago, on May ist, the Teutonic cam- 

paign against Russia was ushered in and, by 
the middle of the month, was well under way. Dur- 
ing the present year, up to June, the eastern 
front has been one of the quietest places in all the 
areas of war. The opposing lines stand virtually 
where they did at the end of last summer’s campaign. 
For brief periods in the spring the Russians took the 
offensive both north and south of the Pripet Swamps. 
In the south they tested the strength of the allied 
German-Austrian wall all the way from the Rumanian 
frontier to the southern part of the Pripet area or in 
the old fortress triangle of Rovno, Dubno, and Lutzk. 
In the north they attacked along the Dvina River at 
Friedrichstadt and Dvinsk. In the south Ivanoff, the 
most energetic of the Russian generals, held command, 
while in the north General Kuropatkin, General-in- 
Chief of the Russian armies in the Japanese war, 
again took his place under the imperial eagles. Every- 
where in that theatre the Russians, unable to advance, 
have been held at arm’s length by their adversaries. 
For several months the Russians have expected 
that they would be the target for a tremendous 
Austro-German campaign during the summer. Just 


where this new offensive would strike they were at a 
loss to know, but prepared for it no matter from what 
direction it might be launched. This was one of the 
strategic reasons for their heavy attacks against the 
allied lines, as they particularly desired to find out 
where their enemies were massing troops. Weak as 
they are in the air, the Russians had toadopt this ex- 
pedient, aided by spies, in order to find out their 
enemy’s strength. The Russians expect a German 
campaign in the direction of Petrograd. They have 
therefore built elaborate fortifications at many points 
between the Dvina River and that city. A campaign 
in the direction of Kief or Odessa south of the Pripet 
Swamps is also considered a possibility, and lines have 
been prepared for defense in that theatre as well. The 
winter was spent by the Russians in recruiting 
their much depleted forces, developing officers, and 
obtaining arms. They are very badly off for officers; 
their men are only partially trained. They have a 
sufficient supply of small arms, field artillery, and 
ammunition, but are woefully deficient in heavy ar- 
tillery. They appear to be as well off as ever to fight 
defensively, but their ability to sustain a general 
offensive movement for long is questionable. 
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THE BALKANS 


a the beginning of the heavy fighting 
around Verdun, the Balkan theatre of oper- 
ations passed from the public gaze. The campaign 
for the opening of the road to Turkey had long since 
been finished, and in order for this theatre to become 
important again an entirely new campaign will have 
to be undertaken, this time, however, by the Entente 
Allies, who are content for the time being to dig them- 
selves in at Saloniki and make their position so strong 
as to defy attack. On their side the Central Powers 
have been reluctant to attack because, so long as their 
enemies remain at Saloniki the French and British 
troops kept there can be used at no other place, and if 
they desire to take the offensive more than 500,000 
men in their expeditionary force will be necessary. 
On the first of June, the Entente forces at Saloniki were 
not actively engaged. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
French and British held it kept nearly a quarter of a 
million Bulgars confronting them. The Bulgars have 
expended comparatively little military effort, and, as 
their territory forms the principal avenue of commerce 
between AuStria, Germany, and Turkey, they have 
reaped arich reward. The sale to the Central Powers 
of their great warehoused supplies of grain and food- 


stuffs has brought and is bringing in a golden harvest. 
The Balkan railroads are now completely repaired. 
Through Serbia they are operating to all parts of the 
lines, while in Bulgaria itself they have been extended, 
and ample terminal facilities, especially at the Danu- 
bian ports, have been provided. Since the occupation 
of Montenegro and the northern part of Albania by 
the Austrians, there has been little activity in that 
theatre. In May, the Italians, with a strong force, 
still occupied the port of Avlona and a little of the 
country around it, while the Bulgars held the 
western districts and the Greeks looked covetously 
across at the southern tip. No disposition on the 
part of the Central Allies to try to get Italy out of 
Avlona had shown itself for the shrewd political 
reason, among others more military, that Italy in 
Albania continues to be an apple of discord in the 
ranks of the Entente Allies, a very small apple, to be 
sure, but one that might grow. Greece, caught be- 
tween the Teutonic devil and the deep blue A2gean 
Sea, had to make the best of a bad proposition be- 
cause, no matter which side she joined, her fate would 
be similar to that of Belgium—she would furnish an 
excellent battleground for the combatants. 
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THE AMERICAN ILLITERATE 


THE SIGNIFICANT INCREASE OF ILLITERACY AMONG THE WHITE 


IMMIGRANTS 


’ OF THE NORTH AND WEST, AND ITS DECREASE AMONG EVERY 
OTHER CLASS OF PEOPLE IN THE COUNTRY 


BY 


WINTHROP TALBOT 


LLITERATES are increasing in 
numbers in New England and in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
and in the Far West. _Illiterates are 

decreasing in numbers in the Southern 

States. The increase in illiterates is al- 
together a product of white immigration. 
The South is meeting its problem of the 
illiterate Negro: the North and the West 
are not meeting their problem of the 
illiterate white man. 

It is true that the percentage of illiteracy 
is falling everywhere—except in Connecti- 
cut—but chiefly because population is 
increasing rapidly. But percentages do 
not tell the story. Illiterates are not 
Arabic numerals applied to Latin deriva- 
tives: they are human beings who are part 
of our social organism, voters in our democ- 
racy, citizens whose welfare affects our lives, 
These ill-equipped human beings are being 
added by tens and hundreds of thousands 
to certain sections of the country, and the 
evil effect of their coming is intensified by 
the fact that they are being lumped in 
formidable groups in a few industrial and 
mining centres instead of being spread out 


thinly over the whole country where they 
could be more easily assimilated. 

To grasp concretely the fact that abso- 
lute figures, not percentages, alone can tell 
the story, imagine that all the illiterates 
in the United States, five and a half millions 
strong, united and took bloodless possession 
of Illinois, evicting every person now living 
there. The state would then be as popu- 
lous as it is now; the throngs in State Street, 
Chicago, would be as dense; every farmyard 
in the corn belt would be tenanted as be- 
fore. Now picture the civilization of that 
state and that great city. Railroads would 
cease to run, for no trainman could read his 
orders, no dispatcher could write them. 
Street lights would be darkened while 
hapless European peasants and Negro field 
hands gaped idly at the meaningless char- 
acters printed on the voltmeters of useless 
power houses. The great daily papers of 
Chicago would go out of business; com- 
merce would stop because no man in all the 
state could write down the record of trans- 
actions. Public schools would be aban- 
doned shells; the University of Chicago 
would be deserted; the Field Museum would 


ILLITERATE MALES OF VOTING AGE. 
21 years and over. 
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THE INCREASE OF ILLITERATE FOREIGNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


During the ten years from 1900 to 1910. 


ates and native white illiterates decreased in number, as well as 
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During the same period, as this diagram shows, Negro illiter- 


“all others”’ (indicated by the white spaces 


at the right), who declined from 61,863 in 1900 to 48,104 in 1910 
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be closed. In the country, the corn belt 
would recede to the agricultural practice 
of the Russian mir and of the bayou squat- 
ter. Poverty, famine, pestilence, and 
anarchy would be the inevitable fate of 
that now rich and enlightened region. 

This picture is, of course, extreme and 
impossible, but on a smaller scale, in a less 
but still serious degree, an exactly analo- 
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illiterate Negroes by nearly one million, 
notwithstanding that the Negro population 
has increased approximately one million in 
the same decade. 

White immigration explains the increase 
in the number of illiterates. Every other 
class of illiterates has decreased—Negroes, 
Chinamen, Japanese, poor whites, moon- 
shiners, native-born whites of native par- 
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THE ‘BLACK BELT’ OF INCREASING ILLITERACY 


In the shaded states the number of illiterates is increasing, especially in the shaded states east of the Miss- 
issippi River. Foreign immigration is the explanation 


gous situation is being created by industrial 
greed or shortsightedness in the factory 
districts of New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Illinois, in the mining districts of Colorado, 
Pennsylvania, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, Wyoming, and New Mexico, and 
in the farming sections of California, Wash- 
ington, North Dakota, and Nebraska. 
These are the states that are increasing 
their numbers of illiterate immigrant la- 
borers on the plea that ‘‘ resources must be 
developed”’ at any price. 

While these prosperous states have been 
adding to their burden of illiteracy, the 
Southern states have every one reduced 
the proportion of their Negro illiteracy by 
25 per cent. in ten years (1900-1910), and 
together they have reduced the number of 


ents, natiye-born whites of foreign parents, 
native-born whites of mixed native and 
foreign parentage. Only the foreign-born 
illiterates have increased. 

Why do they come? 

“Cheap labor” is the answer. The 
textile mills and shoe manufactories of New 
England have a characteristic story to tell. 
A generation ago the native whites were 
lured from their farms to the factories. 
Some inept genius figured out that French 
Canadians could perform the simple opera- 
tions on the highly perfected machines and 
do it cheaper than the Americans. Soon 
the French Canadians had largely replaced 
the natives. Later a similar influx of |tal- 
ians followed the French Canadians, and 
they in turn are being replaced by Greeks, 
Poles, and Slavs. Each swarm has brought 
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its problem of congestion of aliens—illiter- 
ate, ignorant of American ideals of govern- 
ment, poor—into the crowded centres of 
population. 

The same story is repeated in the mining 
regions of Wyoming, Pennsylvania, Col- 
orado, and the rest, and in industrial dis- 
tricts centering in New York and Chicago. 

It is, therefore, not at all by chance that 
the big semi-anarchistic strikes have been at 
Lawrence and Lowell, Mass., at Paterson, 
N. J., at Pittsburg, and in the coal mines 
of Colorado. As centres of an economic 
system that consciously aims at production 
at the lowest wages that can be paid, re- 
gardless of the race, color, intelligence, or 
social quality of the laborers, they are 
the natural centres of activity for agitators 
who play upon a legitimate grievance to 
incite the laborers to un-American and law- 
less methods of relief. On the one hand the 


captains of industry exert their influence to 
maintain immigration laws by which they 
profit in the importation of lawless labor, 
and on the other hand they appeal for the 
protection of the law against the lawless 


acts of the laborers they import. 

A similar irony exists in the story of 
California and Washington. Land owners 
demand cheap laborers to harvest their 
crops on the plea that the vast acreage of 
untilled land must be “developed.” They 
insist that it must be “developed”’ now, by 
any means, at any price. It is, in their 
view, as if the idle land were polluted by 
some disease that would infect the country 
if it were not speedily cured. They are not 
content to have it “developed”’ in small 
lots by American citizens as they migrate 
from the East. The result, in California 
for example, is that the Japanese have re- 
placed the native white settlers in whole 
counties in the richest part of the state, 
and that California has embroiled the Na- 
tion in the menace of a war with Japan 
over the question of the rights of Japanese 
in America. A similar result has been 
achieved in Washington. 

Illiteracy is a serious condition, giving 
rise to dangerous economic, social, and polit- 
ical tendencies in American life. Illiteracy 


ILLITERATE 


is an index of the quantity of untrained 
human material that is clogging certain 
sections of the country. With it goes lack 
of manual and mental skill, ignorance of 
American ideals, susceptibility to appeals 
to superstition, fanaticism, and the violent 
emotions that arise from economic distress. 
It is growing as immigration grows. What 
the increase in immigration will be after the 
European war ends and Europe faces the 
task of paying its enormous war debts out 
of taxes upon the crippled industry and the 
ravaged fields of that continent, only a 
prophet could predict. Some basis of cal- 
culation may be got from these facts: that 
similar miseries have caused probably 
four million Irish people to emigrate in 
the last sixty-five years, most of them 
to America; that since 1876 more than 
eight million Italians have emigrated, of 
whom more than four millions went to 
various South American countries and 
the United States; that in the nine years 
1905-1913 more than eight and a half 
million immigrants were admitted to the 
United States. 

What should be done to meet this situa- 
tion of growing illiteracy? An illiteracy 
test is easily outwitted and in any event 
would be ineffective in materially reducing 
the immigration of undesirable aliens. 
Illiteracy, however, is closely bound up 
with mental defectiveness and with physi- 
cal disability. In the $8,000,000 unex- 
pended balance of immigrant head tax now 
in the United States Treasury are funds 
available to amplify greatly the work of 
the immigrant medical inspectors. A 
larger force would immediately be able to 
reject very properly thousands more of 
those who now step into the country 
despite the law. If thus the number of 
physical and mental defectives among im- 
migrants were reduced the hopeless illiter- 
ates would in the main be debarred. After 
admission the means of handling the 
illiterate lie in the direction of compulsory 
public day school classes in places of in- 
dustry to provide requisite elementary 
schooling and teaching of English and 
training for citizenship. 





WAR IN THE WAKE OF COMMERCE 


THE DANGER OF CERTAIN KINDS OF FOREIGN TRADE—-THE GERMAN EXAMPLE AND 


ITS LESSON FOR THE 


ERMANY publicly claimed, 
and the world in large meas- 
ure admitted her claim, to 
be the most efficient manu- 
facturing and trading nation. 

Germany also claimed that the present 
war was engineered by her enemies out of 
envy and fear of German commercial 
conquests. This claim the enemies of 
Germany deny. 

But these two claims logically go to- 
gether. If Germany could conquer the 
world peacefully by commerce, there 
would be no reason to test the costly 
processes of war. It is not logical to 
admit that Germany is irresistible in 
trade but leaves trade and turns to war. 

The Germans point this out. They 


claim their trade superiority and say 
that England engineered the war because 
it feared commercial rivalry more than 


war. This is logical enough but it runs 
counter to the facts, for it has been abun- 
dantly proved that England neither en- 
gineered the outbreak of war nor was 
prepared for it. But there is still another 
set of facts which are logical and which 
do not run counter to what we know of 
the origins of this struggle. Contrary 
to general belief, there are facts to prove 
that German efficiency in foreign trade 
was to some extent an over-stimulated, 
expensive efficiency, that part of Ger- 
many’s overseas business was a costly 
luxury; that Germany could not conquer 
the world peacefully. On the contrary 
her commercial expansion was getting so 
luxurious that she could not much longer 
afford to continue it unless new sources 
of raw materials were found and new 
outlets for finished goods could be made. 
In one way or another Germany’s fears 


UNITED STATES 


for her commercial future were more 
potent in precipitating the always-possible 
war than were the commercial fears of 
her neighbors. 

These facts are set forth and analyzed 
by Prof. Maurice Millioud, of the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne, Switzerland, in his 
book, “The Ruling Caste and Frenzied 
Trade in Germany,” [Houghton Mifflin 
Company] of which the article beginning on 
the next page and one that will appear 
next month forma part. 

In setting forth a significant sequence 
of facts concerning the relations of Ger- 
many’s trade and the outbreak of war it is 
not possible to take into account all other 
elements. The facts outlined by Pro- 
fessor Millioud show how the conditions 
of German trade were unfavorable to the 
maintenance of peace. If all other con- 
ditions had been favorable to peace, 
probably the trade conditions alone would 
not have precipitated war. But there is 
no question that the disturbing element 
of the condition of German trade was one 
of the more potent influences that made 
the war. 

The situation to which Germany’s 
“efficiency” reduced her has a vital inter- 
est for the United States. For we have 
been counseled to imitate Germany. We 
have had preached to us the same economic 
doctrines which Germany practised. In 
part we practise these doctrines also. We 
have advocates here of every part of the 
German programme, good and evil alike, 
with little discrimination. Yet German 
efficiency did not lead to peaceful suprem- 
acy. It led to war. The reasons why 
efficiency failed are analyzed by Professor 
Millioud in a way that offers many signif- 
icant lessons to us.—THE EbiTorRs. 





GERMANY’S FRENZIED TRADE 


THE DIFFICULT PROCESS OF GAINING MARKETS FOR OVERSTIMULATED INDUSTRY 


BY 


MAURICE MILLIOUD 


N MAY 11, 1912, Herr E. 
Possehl, one of the greatest 
merchants in Liibeck, de- 
livered a lecture in Berlin 
on what would be the effect 
on German industry and trade if there 
were war. It will be remembered that 
there were ominous threatenings of war 
in 1911 when the Morocco affair took place. 

Herr Possehl spoke at the invitation 
of General Klein, a well-known disciple 
of Pan-Germanism. He commenced by 
insisting that his address should not be 
reported, because, of necessity, he would 
have to call attention to the weak points 
in the German State as well as the strong. 
“] am convinced,” said he, “that the war 
which England would wage with all her 
might on our sea-borne trade would— 
far more surely than war on land with 
France—have most serious results for 
Germany and end in dragging us to our 
knees.” 

Then he went on to speak of the stop- 
page of work and of blockade, of the more 
than $4,500,000,000 worth of German trade, 
represented by exports and imports, of 
whichmore than $3,250,00c0,oooworth would 
be at the mercy of the English navy. 
He spoke of the scarcity of corn and food- 
stuffs which Germany buys abroad to the 
value of approximately $250,000,000 per 
annum, the risk of stoppage of factories, 
scarcity of rolling-stock, the six or eight 
million persons who would be thrown 
upon the State, all of which appeared to 
him to have such an element of danger 
that he went on to suggest the setting up 
of a standing committee composed of the 
most prominent business men, drawn 
from the ranks of the manufacturing and 
trading classes, agriculturists, and bankers. 

“These economic problems,” he cried, 
“must so greatly affect the destiny of our 
people that surely they are as important 


as military considerations.” (It is only 
a little while since the newspapers spoke 
of the arrest of Herr Possehl, of Liibeck, 
a personal friend of the Emperor, on a 
charge of dealings with the enemy. The 
matter has not again been referred to: 
Was Herr Possehl too good a prophet, 
and did he unwisely give a reminder of 
his warning?) 

It is impossible that Herr Possehl’s 
cry of alarm was not heard. It had been 
forecast by panic on the Stock Exchange, 
by commercial failures, by mischief of all 
sorts brought about merely by the threat- 
ened possibility of war. 

Would such a thing as war be provoked, 
would such grave perils be risked with 
the sole object of stimulating the manu- 
factures and trade of the Empire, when 
already they have increased to so unlooked- 
for an extent as to rival those of England 
and America? 

Consider the political, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions one with another and 
one arrives at no plausible explanation. 

Highly prosperous, with no danger 
threatening, a people does not risk its 
all with the blind fury which it is ours to 
witness. No, everything points to the 
fact that the war was a step of despair. 

Was it, perchance, that all was not well; 
that desperate trouble threatening the 
very life of the nation was foreseen; that 
Germany rushed into war in order to 
forestall it? 

What could the trouble be? 

Let us turn to history. 

In 1879, Prince Bismarck initiated a 
policy affecting business matters by in- 
stituting a protective tariff. He so ad- 
justed it as to reconcile the interests of 
the National Liberals and of the landlord 
conservatives. So he hoped to oust the 
Socialists and to render the Catholic 
centre party more tractable, whilst at the 
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same time adding to the revenue of the 
country large sums for which it would 
not be necessary to apply to Parliament. 
No time was lost in applying the tariff, 
and keen was the discontent with it; 
yet it had been calculated on a basis 
that would adjust internal trade by 
means of compensation given to the great 
landlords on the one hand and to the 
manufacturers on the other. 


A MINORITY RULES GERMANY 


From the fusion, or at least alliance, of 
the two classes, there resulted the founda- 
tion of the existing ruling ciass. From 
time to time since there have been quarrels 
and reconciliations, but this composite 
aristocracy, part noble-born, part money- 
bred, is more than ever the one which 
governs. It matters little whether it 
commands a majority in the country. 
At the last elections, for instance, — it 
represented four and a half million votes, 
whilst the liberal parties in all won 202 
seats, representing seven and a half million 
votes. But Germany is not a country in 
which public opinion counts. 

It is not simply because the Chancellor 
and the Ministers of State do not have to 
answer to Parliament that Germany is 
not a country in which public opinion 
finds its own expression, but on account 
of the view held of the nature of the State, 
namely, that it is not representative of 
the people, but a kind of system super- 
imposed upon and high above them. 

Let us trace the evolution of this govern- 
ing class, for if a clue to what has come to 
pass is to be found, it is there that we shall 
discover it. | 

The death of William I in 1888 was 
quickly followed by that of his unhappy 
son, and William II came to the throne. 
In 1890, growling like a wounded bear, 
Prince Bismarck was removed from office. 

Only a few years before, he who was 
so soon to come to the throne had, in the 
course of an after-dinner speech, uttered 
these memorable words: “The state 
resembles a ship whose captain has been 
killed, whose second officer lies seriously 
wounded, yet she keeps on her course.” 

Has she kept her course? 

In a sense yes—in a sense no. 


True, Count Caprivi carried on Bis- 
marck’s policy, but in a manner of which 
the man of iron did not approve. He had 
introduced laws benefiting labor, but at 
the same time had set up powerful ma- 
chinery aimed at Socialism. Under the 
new Chancellor, the famous universal 
labor conference was called. The labor 
movement was encouraged to spread in 
all directions, whilst the sword with which 
Socialism had been kept within bounds 
was sheathed again. 

On the other hand, when the commercial 
treaties were renewed in 1892, Count 
Caprivi carried on Bismarck’s policy by 
showing himself a staunch supporter of 
the interests of German trade. But he 
did not go about it in the same way. He 
gave up all attempt to pander to both 
the agrarian and the industrial parties, 
dropped the policy of compromise in 
favor of one, if not of free trade, at least 
avowedly anti-protectionist. “Germany,” 
he proclaimed in the Reichstag, “‘is an 
industrial country.” 


THE AMBITION OF THE KAISER 


The agrarian party, in other words the 
nobles, and in particular the Prussian 
nobility, resented this deeply. On several 
occasions the Emperor found it necessary 
to remind them of their duty to the throne. 
He was leading them, he said, to a new 
and greater destiny in spite of themselves, 
and little by little he won them over. 

His influence it was, in great measure, 
which brought about the change in the 
political opinions of the governing class. 

He created nothing new; perhaps not, 
but the adoption of the new policy was 
due to the influence he wielded. 

Two years after he came to the throne, 
in 1890, the very year in which he dis- 
missed Bismarck, he coined the now fam- 
ous expression, “Our future is on the sea.” 

He it was who inaugurated the policy 
of Weltpolitik, from which, however in- 
coherent some of his’ proceedings may 
have appeared, he has never departed. 

Without harking back to all the details 
of this piece of history, let us try to re- 
duce it to its main issue, namely, that to 
the Germany of William I and Bismarck, 
at last united through blood and iron, 
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and occupied in developing her own re- 
sources, should succeed another Germany 
of broader acres, but above all richer, 
more powerful, more glorious; that was 
the dream which is betrayed in all his 
words and acts. 

They had been the heroic pioneers. 
Providence had decreed that he should 
be the genius of her upbuilding. Every- 
thing indicates how much the gift of im- 
agination possesses him. 

What a superlative achievement it 
would be to crown the work of his pre- 
decessors by giving all of himself to the 
creation of one vast, all-embracing Ger- 
many which should make the whole world 
radiant through the agency of German 
science, German art, and German genius 
for organization! 

To lead Germany forward, himself at 
the head of the nations, amidst ever- 
increasing material and moral prosperity; 
would that not, indeed, bring assurances 
of happiness to mankind, provided that 
mankind recognized how happy it was? 

This dream of his was not based upon 
the idea of armed strength. From the 
time of his coming to the throne until the 
Tangier crisis in 1905, he left France in 
peace, even on several occasions made 
friendly overtures to her. He kept on 
friendly terms with England until the 
Transvaal war, and even for several years 
more. Certainly he aimed at conquest, 
but in the guise of peaceful penetration. 

_ He often let fall the suggestion that 
the English fleet and the German army 
together could ensure peace in Europe. 

It was economic dominion at which he 
aimed, and the prosperity of England 
served as an example of it. 
to surround himself with bankers and 
manufacturers, and to dabble in business. 

The great design of his reign should be 
to develop the riches of the German soil, 
to turn to account the vigor of the people 
and to find occupation for all, to open up 
mines, increase the number of factories, 
perfect methods of transport, widen the 
scope of commerce, and increase the field 
for financial operations, not alone with 
the object of benefiting home markets, 
but of obtaining control of those of the 
world. The influence of German thought 


He proceeded ~ 


and a taste for things German could not 
fail to follow wherever her manufactures 
had penetrated, and so, secure by reason 
of Germany’s military strength, reaping 
untold advantage by reason of her wealth, 
the world entire would live thereafter in 
the contented enjoyment of German peace. 
He has been termed the Emperor of Peace, 
and Emperor of Peace was his aim. 

Standing erect in his gray cloak, on his 
head his shining helmet surmounted by 
the spreading eagle, his hand on the hilt 
of his sword, he would gaze upon his own 
people thrilling with gratitude and pride, 
and beyond them, to all mankind, reap- 
ing rich profits from its daily toil. 

At his command the arts would burst 
like flowers into bloom. The diverse 
mental impulses of mankind would be 
reduced to a state of order and the hubbub 
of social unrest be calmed at the sound of 
his voice; and that mystical affinity uniting 
down the ages the great men of history, 
from Hammurabi, the friend of Abraham, 
to his grandfather, William the Great, 
would reach its climax in him and per- 
petuate his good work; and in days to 
come, yet another marble statue would be 
erected in Berlin in the Sieges Allee, to 
stand there, a witness to his own glory 
and the fulfilment of his high mission. 


THE MEANS EMPLOYED 


The first thing necessary was to unite 
the nation in one huge effort to put an 
end to class strife by dropping Bismarck’s 


repressive legislation, and by passing 
acts in the direction of trade unionism; 
to abandon the system of tariffs which 
closed the German markets, in order to 
encourage foreign trade. 

That was Count Caprivi’s task, and he 
did it. It was necessary to give a strong 
impulse to manufacture and trade, to 
support each by wise financial organiza- 
tion, and to find outlets in every quarter 
of the world. 

All that was done and with success. 
From about 1890 till 1900 or 1905, Ger- 
many underwent such a transformation 
and expansion as partook of the nature of 
a miracle. ~ 

Professor Ostwald has recently explained 
that the Germans have discovered a new 
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“element” of civilization—the “organi- 
zation element.”’ We shall see in what 
this consists. The results have staggered 
and fascinated most visitors to the cities 
of the Empire during the last fifteen years. 
A few figures will suffice to give the reader 
a fair, if general, idea. 

The mining and metallurgical, the 
chemical and textile trades, and the 
youngest, the electrical, have advanced 
with giant strides; the latter, for example, 
which has grown up since 1895, now has 
no less than $156,250,000 of capital in- 
vested in it. 

The output of the mines and of the 
metallurgical trades was, round about 
1900, represented by $1,000,000,000 per 
annum, and that of the chemical industry 
was estimated in 1905 at $312,500,000. 


THE INDUSTRIAL GROWTH OF GERMANY 


The iron and steel industry gives occu- 
pation to 400,000 workmen, without 
counting colliers numbering 700,000. 

What is most striking, and sets one 
thinking, and to which | shall return in 
due course, is the way in which production 
has increased in geometrical progression. 
For instance, the output of coal, which 
was 72,000,000 tons in 1886, amounted 
to 225,000,000 in 1906. Statistics show 
that it exceeds 250,000,000 tons, valued at 
$625,000,000 per annum. In 1912, 16,000 
factories were at work in the textile 
trades, employing 900,000 hands. There 
were 20,000 engineering workshops em- 
ploying 900,000 men. Then there are 
the trades occupied in the production of 
drink and foodstuffs, the india-rubber 
industry, leather, and paper. There are 
the stone and earthenware trades and 
many more. There are, or at least were 
in the German Empire before the war, 
more than 300,000 factories and work- 
shops working full time and giving em- 
ployment to 6,500,000 hands. 

The Germans have, of deliberate pur- 
pose, set themselves systematically and 
hugely to exceed the requirements of their 
home market. They have set themselves 


to flood the markets of the world, and 
have done it with their eyes open. 

The years from 1890 to 1900 constituted 
a period marked by such economic con- 


quests as have never before been nuown, 


in which the skill of their engineers, their: 


chemists, their craftsmen of every kind 
has been of no small account. Hundreds 
of them are employed in all the big works 
—their energies directed to the discovery 
of new applications of science to practice, 
the perfecting of machinery and processes 
of manufacture with a view to increasing 
output, the discovery of fresh uses for 
by-products, and means of developing 
those products which would otherwise be 
wasted. 

Hundreds are employed where food- 
stuffs are made; in the textile industry— 
indeed, in all their industries. Moreover, 
neither time spent nor money expended 
on experiment weighs with the Germans 
when it is a question of establishing some 
new process which is likely to make them 
masters of the foreign market, and to 
recoup them ultimately for their expen- 
diture. They turn machinery to wonder- 
ful purposes. By means of stamping 
plant, by making large numbers of articles 
to template, they have so lowered the cost 
prices as to crush, for the time being, all 
competition. 

I intentionally use the words, “for the 
time being.” 

To manufacture on a large scale the 
outlay must be large. Their factories 
are huge, and they do not hesitate to 
keep them up to date, to scrap plant and 
buy newer, without waiting until it is 
worn out. 

Now that can only go hand‘in hand with 
the growth of a very large volume of 
foreign business, and, as a matter of 
fact, in respect to trade alone, German im- 
ports for home consumption amounted in 
1911 to $2,425,000,000, and exports of 
German goods to $2,025,000,000, making a 
trading total of $4,450,000,000. For the 
same year the total reached by England 
was $5,250,000,000. 

So to the manufacturing problem is 
added a trading one. Where is this huge 
production which the workshops and 
factories of Germany are ceaselessly turn- 
ing out to be dumped down? A newcomer 
in regard to foreign business, Germany, 
having exhausted her home markets, was 
faced with the essential need of establish- 
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ing herself abroad, whether by the crea- 
‘tion of colonial outlets, or by driving other 
nations out of the markets which they had 
created; for that reason, as all the world 
recognizes, Germany adopted a colonial 
policy. It was not in order to find an 
outlet for her surplus population that 
Germany needed colonies at any price. 
She has not enough manhood on the soil, 
as it is, and she has to import labor every 
year. She has barely enough hands for 
the number and size of her factories. 
Emigration figures grow less every year, 
and are now negligible, amounting to 
only 25,500 in 1910, of whom all but 1,800 
went to the United States. 

Moreover, although the birth-rate is 
higher than in England and France, it is 
decreasing more rapidly than in either of 
these countries; for instance, in Prussia 
the figure was, in 1900, 36.1 per 1000; in 
1910, 30.5. In Saxony, 38.1 in 1900, and 
27.2 in 1910. In Bavaria, 36.8 in 1900, 
and 31.4 in 1910. Over the same decade 
the fall was from 28.2 to 25 per 1000 in 
the United Kingdom, and from 21.4 to 
19.6 in France. 


NEEDS FOR OUTSIDE MARKETS 


This fierce desire for colonies came from 
no excess of population penned within 
frontiers and struggling for breath. What 
German prospectors go hunting about the 
world for are mineral deposits. Germany 
wants and must have raw materials, also 
she needs corn, seeing that she has become 
to such an extent an industrial nation 
that she no longer grows enough cereals 
for her own consumption. 

Germany’s imports of cereals, after 
deducting those which she exports, amount 
to about 6,000,000 tons, or say 16 per cent.; 
that is to say, notwithstanding improved 
methods of agriculture, the amount of 
corn of every description imported has 
increased in twenty-five years from 6 to 
16 per cent. of the total consumption. 

Germany’s colonial ventures are eco- 
nomic in aim; their object is to obtain 
for her sources of corn and mineral pro- 
duction, and outlets for her finished manu- 
factures. She is by no means put off by 
the fact that countries on which she has 
cast her eyes are already peopled, so long 
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as they meet her requirements; if, in 
addition, there are mineral deposits, all 
the better. Minerals were what the 
brothers Mannesmann went off to seek in 
Morocco, just as so many others were 
seeking them elsewhere; the plan being to 
build up interests, real or fictitious, and 
then to contrive excuses for intervention; 
yet their colonial enterprises have been 
none too successful. 

By studying their methods in different 
markets, by observing their behavior and 
noting their acts and deeds, one may trace 
four methods employed by them to attain 
that commercial conquest which has been 
exceedingly profitable. 

I lay no claim to any estimate of its 
moral aspect; I have, to the best of my 
ability, indicated a well-planned scheme 
of trade warfare, which | maintain has 
turned out well; and this commercial war- 
fare having been a success, we must seek 
the reason why Germany has entered upon 
war of another kind. 


METHODS OF COMMERCIAL CONQUEST 


The first method is that of infiltration; 
in other words, personal and economic 
penetration. In regard to that, I will 
now, at a time when public feeling is so 
much aroused, say nothing, and confine 
myself to citing a well-known fact, namely, 
that the Germans, even in the United 
States, do not become assimilated with 
the population as they used to, or perhaps 
as we only fancied they used to. To-day 
they hang together, and form a solid party 
of their own. The German thrusts himself 
in everywhere. Holding positions of all 
kinds, from humble waiter in a restaurant 
to posts of the most confidential nature in 
factories, in business houses, as newspaper 
editors, Germans seldom, if ever, lose sight 
of the material and political interests of 
their own country. | do not mean that 
they all act as spies, but that they never 
lose an opportunity of spreading German 
propaganda. 

Before the war Belgium was largely 
controlled by them. In some of the states 
of South America, where they form a 
strong and compact body, the govern- 
ments have been seriously preoccupied 
as to how to deal with them; whether to 
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oblige them to go home again, or to force 
them into the undeveloped interior of the 
continent, where they would of necessity 
be less cohesive. 

Switzerland is a country in which they 
carry on their conquest by infiltration. 

Very significant facts point to their 
having, to no small extent, retarded the 
awaking of Swiss opinion and the ex- 
pression of Swiss feelings of late in Switzer- 
land itself; there are no less than 40,000 
Germans settled in the canton of Zurich, 
not to speak of those in Bale, Bern, and 
elsewhere. 

There have been two chief methods with 
them of economic penetration: through 
the agency of representatives of industrial 
and commercial firms, and by purchase 
of interests in businesses or the establish- 
ment of new and entirely German firms. 

A German house, established abroad, 
is a means of outlet for goods made in 
Germany as well as those which itself 
manufactures, whether finished articles 
or not. 

Part holdings in business houses have 
the same result. Care is taken to have 
German representatives on the director- 
ate; perhaps only one, but he is a holder 
of a majority of the shares. 

These houses are also of the nature of 
information bureaus. It was thus that 
Germany came to be France’s competitor 
in the matter of women’s fashions, and in 
articles de Paris. 

The Americans, for example, come over 
to place their orders in the month of 
January. In the course of their visit to 
Europe, they find themselves in the office 
of some German commission agency, 
where they are urged to go and see some 
of the dressmakers in Germany; they are 
even personally conducted. There they 
see charming models at a moderate price. 
What is their surprise on arriving in 
Paris to find the same models! ‘But that 
is not new,” they say. “I have just seen the 
same thing, much cheaper, in Germany!” 
And the order is placed beyond the Rhine. 

Now, how is the thing done? 

The commission agent in Paris, no 
matter what it may cost him, gets early 
examples of the fashions which are going 
to be put on the market, and sends them 
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to Germany, where they are immedi- 
ately turned out in quantities, in standard 
sizes, made with less care, and, as ill- 
disposed critics are apt to say, with less 
taste than in Paris, but cheaper, and that 
is all that is required. 

The second step in the scheme of com- 
mercial conquest is dumping. 


SELLING BELOW COST 


Dumping consists in selling at break- 
down price in order to defeat competition 
and seize the market; for instance, the 
German ironmasters sell their girders and 
channel iron for 130 marks per ton in 
Germany, for 120 to 125 in Switzerland; 
in England, South America, and the East, 
for 103 to 110 marks; in Italy they throw 
it away at 75 marks and make a loss of 
from 10 to 20 marks per ton, for the cost 
price may be reckoned at 85 to 95 marks 
per ton. That is dumping. The rival 
manufacturer is ruined outright, unless 
he comes to a working agreement and 
accepts all conditions. 

It is pointed out to me that dumping 
is in vogue to some extent at least all over 
the world. That is true, but in order, 
at times of crisis, to find a market, at 
whatever loss, so as to keep one’s factory 
at work, and one’s workmen on the pay 
sheet. Dumping of that nature is inter- 
mittent and depends upon circumstances: 
it comes to an end as the market rights 
itself, and consequently is not practised 
in order to bring ruin to competitors. 
It is one thing to dump for the purpose of 
clearing one’s own excessive stock, and 
quite another to do it systematically, 
with the object of killing out competitors 
in other countries and seizing their mar- 
kets. The German practice is that of 
over-production with a view to dumping. 
The distinction between the two forms of 
dumping is an essential one. 

Dumping is not just an incident of 
trade—an exceptional occurrence. It is 
a weapon used in respect to all countries 
when commercial conquest is intended; 
it applies to the iron trade, chemical trade, 
electrical, and to trade of all kinds. 

The Germans had established several 
factories for turning out formic acid. 
This acid seems destined to take the place 
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of acetic acid, which is much used in 
the chemical trades. Three years ago a 
Frenchman proceeded to set up a works 
to make formic acid. Immediately the 
price fell from 225 francs to 80 francs per 
100 kilogrammes, and the Frenchman was 
driven out of the market. Yet of the 
three or four German manufacturers two 
were forced to close down, which shows 
that they were selling at a loss. 

Consider the case of Italy, for it is 
there that the method is most in evidence. 
Why? Because the Italians in the North 
are building up an iron industry. Their 
smelters aim at freedom of trade. The 
competition which they have to face is a 
real drama—indeed, at times it amounts 
to a veritable tragedy. 

It would take too long to narrate here 
the most notable episodes in the conflict, 
and to describe the fluctuations that have 
taken place. 

The Germans sell bar iron at 130 marks 
per ton in Germany and 95 marks in 
Italy; many other manufactured articles, 
such as iron wire, steel springs, cold-rolled 
iron and sheets, etc., are sold in Italy at 
a price 15 or 20 francs below the market 
price in Germany. 

Austrian makers of sheet iron sacrifice 
7, 10, or even 12 francs per quintal. 

In the case of steel rails the price has 
been lowered to 4o francs below that at 
which the Germans have kept it elsewhere. 

Competition must be crushed forever. 

If Switzerland enjoys a favorable posi- 
tion as regards the price at which she can 
buy iron from Germany, it is because 
it is the gateway to Italy, and Germany 
keeps the gate closed against Italy. 

In spite of all, the Italian ironmasters 
are determined to exist and do exist, but 
what spirit is theirs! What a deadly 
struggle they are engaged in all the while! 

The Central-Verbund of Diisseldorf 
controls the iron market of Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, France, and Bel- 
gium. Italy and England, as might be 
expected, have escaped its toils. 

Consider what it means to control the 
iron market and to be the arbiter of prices! 
It means control to a large extent of all 
engineering construction, control of the 
output of a vast number of manufactured 
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articles, of machinery of all kinds, of 
shipping and railroads and many other in- 
dustries. 

I will not press the importance of the 
two other methods, though their import- 
ance should not be under-estimated. One 
is the system of long credits, the other 
the help rendered by the Government. 


LONG CREDIT INFLATION 


The offer of long credit has been one 
of the most insidious means used to allure 
the consumer—six months’ credit, twelve 
months’, even eighteen months’, and more. 
In trading with Russia, in many cases 
there has been no fixed limit—merely 
payment by check from time to time, 
the account running on. 

Compare this with the system in vogue 
in France, which is one of three months’ 
credit, certainly never longer than 120 
days. The Brazilian, Argentine, and Chi- 
lian markets have been won by giving 
long credit. It secured the commercial 
penetration of Mexico. 

How many hundred millions of marks 
have been locked up in this way? 

The ramifications of the fourth method 
are even more difficult to follow. State 
intervention takes many forms, of which 
that of political influence is the most 
obvious. 

In Bismarck’s words, “the flag follows 
trade.” Germany has largely reversed 
this and made commerce follow the flag. 
And the flag has been carried here and 
there over the world to good purpose. 

It is superfluous to recall the German 
Emperor’s journey to Jerusalem or Prince 
Henry’s more recent mission to South 
America, and the skilful manner in which 
Germany has seized every opportunity of 
asserting her prestige. 

Prestige is a powerful element for suc- 
cess. It is the weapon used by all di- 
plomatists and consuls to achieve their 
countrymen’s aims, and it is in this re- 
spect that the Germans are well favored; 
but until recent years no sovereign has 
himself entered the lists of commerce 
and made use of his personal influence in 
order to advance the trade interests of 
his subjects. 

Orders for manufactured goods, finan- 
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cial loans, mining concessions, oppor- 
tunities for the development of new 
territories and for railroad construction 
have fallen like some new kind of imperial 
manna to the Germans. 

The State, moreover, supports trade 
by joining in it; and, by reason of owning 
mines and railroads, is one of the largest 
commercial concerns in the country. Its 
chief aim has been to encourage export 
trade. Prussia owns collieries, and it is 
the complaint of the members of the 
federation of German manufacturers that 
the Government uses all its influence to 
advance the interests of the Essen Coal 
Syndicate, with which it has a working 
agreement. 

The board of the “Bund der Indus- 
triellen” has strongly condemned a very 
remarkable policy of state railroad rates: 


For a double wagon of coal the freight charge 
is only 37 marks from Duisbourg to Emden, a 
seaport, the distance being 260 kilometres, 
under the special rates affecting the export of 
coal. Over the same distance, a double wagon 
of German coal for home consumption pays 64 
marks for freight, and English or Bohemian coal 
for home consumption as high as 69 marks. 


More to the point still: 


The freight of a double wagon of German 
coal from Duisbourg to Hamburg, a distance 
of 367 kilometres, costs 57 marks, whilst, in 
the reverse direction, from the seaboard to 
the industrial centres in the interior, the freight 
charge is 86 marks in the case of German coal, 
and as high as 93 in the case of foreign coal. 


What the industrial league demanded 
was that these export rates should at least 
not be reduced still further, as the Prussian 
Minister of Trade had announced in the 
‘Reichstag, on March 4, 1912, that they 
would be. 

What is that but dumping and State 
encouragement of dumping by means of 
preferential freight ratesP Here we have 
the State itself going to the conquest of 
foreign markets—and if we can see so 
much, how much more must there not be 
that we do not see! 

A word as to the Einfabrscheine or 
bounties on imports, which are in fact 
bounties on exports. How can Germany, 
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which does not harvest enough corn for 
the needs of her own people, afford to sell 
to Denmark and even to Russia, where 
the price is lower? 

The big farmer, who does not breed 
beasts for the markets, and who sells his 
produce, would get 17.7 marks in Ger- 
many for a ton (100 kilos) of rye. He 
pays the railroad charges and sells in 
Denmark for 14.5 marks per ton what has 
cost him 18.75 to produce. That looks 
like selling at a loss, but it is not so in 
fact, for the State gives him a bonus on 
imports amounting to 5 marks per ton, 
and with this bonus he pays the import 
duty on certain articles, such as cereals, 
coffee, or petroleum, of which the State 
frames the schedule; or else he sells his 
bonus on the Hamburg bourse. In 1911, 
the sale of bonuses on imports reached a 
value of approximately $30,000,000. 

The cattle-breeder and small country- 
man complained, but the big landlords, 
members of the Agricultural League, the 
feudal and conservative agrarian class 
found the system too profitable to allow 
it to be altered. 


THE PYRAMID GERMANY BUILDED 


Penetration by establishing a business 
man here and there, by buying controlling 
interests in foreign companies, or by 
setting up German factories abroad, 
Government support everywhere, and 
exerted in every sort of way, dumping 
without mercy, tariffs and bonuses do 
not represent all the activities of the 
Government-supported Germans, but these 
are the chief and the least obscure. 

Still, industry and trade cannot exist 
of themselves, and these factories built on 
all sides, these vast trading concerns, this 
incessant perfectioning and renewing of 
machinery, the creation of a mercantile 
marine, the winning of foreign markets, 
the giving of long credits necessitate the 
expenditure of vast sums, require huge 
capital. Where does the money come 
from? The industrial) and commercial 
system in Germany is erected upon a 
wonderful system of finance. The Tower 
of Babel was also a remarkable erection. 






THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE 
WAR 


HOW THAT DOCTRINE IMPLIED A MORAL ALLIANCE WITH GREAT BRITAIN TO RESIST THE 
SPREAD OF AUTOCRACY—HOW, TO-DAY, IT IMPLIES AN ACTIVE ALLIANCE OF 
ALL DEMOCRACIES FOR THE ENDURING PEACE OF THE WORLD 


W. MORTON FULLERTON 


O AMERICAN will have for- 

* gotten the calm and beautiful 

accents of the President of 

the United States, when, a 

few weeks after the outbreak 

of the Great War, he said in his annual 
message to Congress: 


We are at peace with all the world. No 
one who speaks counsel based on fact or drawn 
from a just and candid interpretation of 
realities can say that there is reason to fear that 
from any quarter our independence or the 
integrity of our territory is threatened. Dread 
of the power of any other nation we are in- 
capable of. We are not jealous of rivalry in 
the fields of commerce or of any other peaceful 
achievement. We mean to live our own lives 
as we will; but we mean also to let live. We 
are, indeed, a true friend to all the nations of 
the world because we threaten none, covet 
the possessions of none, desire the overthrow of 
none. Our friendship can be accepted and is 
accepted without reservation, because it is 
offered in a spirit and for a purpose which no 
one need ever question or suspect. Therein 
lies our greatness. 


When Mr. Wilson, who is not only 
President of the United States but also 
a historian of great learning, penned, in 
his annual message to Congress, the 
eloquent passage I have just cited, it is 
not unlikely that he recalled the immortal 
Farewell Address of Washington. Wash- 
ington found himself, in 1793, face to face 
with responsibilities and a problem sin- 
gularly resembling those that confronted 
his successor of 1914. The young Re- 
public of France had just declared war 
against Prussia and Austria, ‘and the 
heroes of Valmy had prefigured the glory 
of the armies of the Third Republic in 


1914 on the battlefields of the Marne. 
Europe was on the brink of a cataclysm 
all but equaling in magnitude that which 
we are now witnessing. Napoleon was 
in being, and the world was to be torn 
with war for more than twenty years. 
Washington made a deliberate examina- 
tion of the situation and, on the 22d of 
April, 1793, proclaimed the neutrality 
of the United States. That neutrality 


he maintained with moderation, persever- 
ance, and firmness, and three years later, 
in the famous message to our people known 


as his Farewell Address, he made a re- 
markable apology of his action. “With 
me,” he said, “a predominant motive 
has been to endeavor to gain time to our 
country, to settle and mature its yet re- 
cent institutions, and to progress without 
interruption to that degree of strength 
and consistency which is necessary to give 
it, humanly speaking, the command of 
its own fortunes.” 

Thus Washington declared and main- 
tained our neutrality in 1793 in order to 
further our unity, without which, in his 
view, it would be impossible for our 
country to secure “command of its own 
fortunes.” “Union,” on Washington’s 
lips, meant no mere suppression of sec- 
tionalism, not merely the codperation of 
North and South and East and West; 
it meant a really organic consensus of 
minds and hearts, making us worthy of 
the name of Nation. 

No one, indeed, ever dwelt more 
eloquently than Washington on the im- 
mense value of our national union for our 
collective and individual happiness. Na- 
tional union he called “the palladium of 
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our political safety and prosperity.” And 
when, in the same Farewell Address, he 
said that the name of American “must 
always exalt the just pride of patriotism 
more than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations’; when, addressing 
his countrymen, he said: “ You have in a 
common cause fought and _ triumphed 
together; the independence and _ liberty 
you possess are the work of joint councils 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings, and successes,” he would have 
recoiled before the vision if he had foreseen 
the vast, heterogeneous American world 
of the twentieth century, in which the 
new, unassimilated millions of immigrants, 
who have not shared “the common dan- 
gers, sufferings, and successes,” are men- 
acing that traditional moral unity which 
is the chief mark of nationality. 


OUR LACK OF NATIONAL UNITY 


The truth is that the United States is, 
in certain altogether essential respects, 
less of a nation to-day than it was when 
Washington penned his famous political 
testament, or than it was even a quarter 
of a century ago. But while a host of 
alien influences have been corroding many 
of the most characteristic of our national 
traditions, the conditions on the European 
continent and even in Asia have been 
reviving there the spirit of nationalism; 
‘and we Americans, no longer isolated in 
our Western Hemisphere, are face to face 
with a host of problems which we fondly 
fancied we would never have to solve. 

It was possible for Washington to de- 
clare, in 1796, that Europe had a set of 
primary interests which have only a very 
‘remote relation to us, and that therefore 
it would be unwise in us to implicate 
ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of European politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of 
her friendships or enmities. But the globe 
has been steadily shrinking, and it is no 
longer true, as it was 120 years ago, that, 
to use Washington’s words, “‘our detached 
and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course’ from the 
nations of the European Continent. 

For our situation is no longer “detached 
and distant.”” We may already, if we 
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like—that is, if we prepare ourselves 
properly—defy material injury from -ex- 
ternal annoyance; we may become strong 
enough, if we will, to secure scrupulous 
respect for any neutrality that we may 
resolve upon. But in this modern world, 
whether we wish it or no, our destiny has 
become interwoven, not with that of any 
particular part of Europe, but with that 
of the whole of the planet, and we are no 
longer as much at liberty as once we were 
to steer completely clear of those per- 
manent alliances which Washington so 
dreaded. Thus Washington’s Farewell 
Address, like every other human docu- 
ment, from the Book of Genesis to the 
Pact of London, must be read in the light 
of the time, and of the moment that gave 
it birth. Even less than a quarter of a 
century later Monroe and Madison and 
Jefferson, as we shall see in a moment, 
found themselves face to face with an 
international situation with which they 
were able to deal only by ignoring com- 
pletely the warnings of the Founder of 
the Republic as to the risks of entangling 
alliances. But in the same breath in 
which Washington uttered counsels of 
prudence, the efficacy of which the march 
of time was bound to modify, he gave 
expression to certain everlasting verities 
that times and seasons cannot alter. 
“Constantly keep in view,” he said, 
“that it is folly in one nation to look for 
disinterested favors from another’; and 
that there can be no greater error than to 
expect or calculate upon real favors from 
nation to nation. “It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard.” 


WASHINGTON, PREPAREDNESS ADVOCATE 


What was Washington’s conclusion? 
The necessity of what we to-day are calling 
“preparedness.” He held—I quote his 
own words—that we may safely trust to 
temporary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies, if we take care always to keep. 
ourselves by “‘suitable establishments” 
(Washington’s expression for the naval 
and military forces of the country) ‘“‘on a 
respectable defensive posture.” The one 
object at which our national policy should 
aim, in Washington’s view, was, as has 
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been seen, to attain ‘command of our 
own fortunes.” 

But Washington had not been buried 
twenty years when the Force of Things, 
the development of world events, had 
intervened to impose on our statesmen a 
policy, for the “attainment of the command 
of our own fortunes,” which rendered 
Washington’s counsel as to temporary 
alliances obsolete. The remarkable trium- 
virate, Monroe, Madison, and Jefferson, 
on whom had fallen the responsibility 
of keeping alight the vestal fires of our 
special American tradition, found them- 
selves confronted with new problems, to 
the solution of which Washington’s prin- 
ciple had ceased to apply. The world- 
situation was now so altered that the 
interest of the United States demanded 
peculiar readjustments. The device of 
“temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies” no longer sufficed. The 
triumvirate of our great statesmen was 
compelled—driven, | repeat, by the Force 
of Things—to consider the advisability 
of a permanent alliance with one of those 
European Powers which our forefathers 
had hastily imagined to be governed by 
interests radically unlike those that would 
henceforth govern American men. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


What was the fruit of their meditations? 
It was the famous decision and declara- 
tion known as the Doctrine of Monroe. 
The Monroe Doctrine was, in reality an 
alliance with Great Britain for the defense 
of the common security of the two States. 
It was, furthermore, an alliance inspired 
by a concern for the very same principles 
and ideals which France and England, 
Belgium and Serbia, Russia and now even 
Italy—and, may I| say, Japan?—are de- 
fending to-day, to their incomparable 
glory and honor. It seems to me an 
urgent duty at this moment of world 
crisis to draw attention to this great for- 
gotten fact: and I cannot forget in this 
connection the excellent words of President 
James Monroe in his message to Congress 
of December 8, 1823: “The people being 
with us exclusively the sovereign, it is 
indispensable that full information be 
laid before them on all important subjects, 
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to enable them to exercise that high power 
with complete effect. It is by 
such knowledge that local prejudices and 
jealousies are surmounted, and that a 
national policy, extending its fostering 
care and protection to all the great inter- 
ests of our Union, is formed and steadily 
adhered to.” 

Every one has heard of the Bolivar idea 
which is expressed by the phrase “Amer- 
ica for the Americans,” and is often con- 
founded with the Monroe Doctrine. Now, 
any unbiased reading of the famous 
Presidential message of December 2, 
1823 (the Monroe Doctrine) shows that 
the motives of the two were wide as the 
Cordilleras asunder, but that the meaning 
of both Bolivar and Monroe was that 
European monarchical systems based on 
Divine Right’ must not be suffered to 
encroach on any portion of the Western 
Hemisphere. The claim and implication 
were that there was incompatibility be- 
tween a certain traditional European 
conception of government and the Amer- 
ican idea of government. The Monroe 
Doctrine, as well as the Bolivar idea, was 
originally directed against a certain form 
of government, and it is a debatable 
question whether in Monroe’s mind there 
was any thought of protecting the Latin- 
American neighbors of the United States 
against the possible encroachment, should 
ever the case arise, of a government, even 
European, that was really representative, 
and free from what he regarded as the 
taint of the Powers of the Holy Alliance. 


ITS LATER INTERPRETATION 


The essential point is that there was, 
as a matter of fact, no pretense of arresting 
an expansion westward of the world, 
or even, as a matter of fact, of one Hemis- 
phere’s saying “Hands off!’ to another 
Hemisphere. The whole point of Presi- 
dent Monroe was that contact with a 
certain kind of ‘political system”’ peculiar 
to Europe might be dangerous to the 
United States, and could not be regarded 
with indifference. But, as time went on, 
and as the United States grew in power 
and increased its contacts with the Euro- 
pean nations, American public opinion 
tended to give to the message of President 
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Monroe a bearing and a sense which 
easily appeared both absurd and intoler- 
ant. Written to deal with a certain 
occasion in world-history, it was speedily 
given the monumental rigor of those 
laws of the Medes and the Persians that 
have defied the ages because they were 
inscribed on brick or brass. It is true that 
President Monroe must be held to be 
partly responsible for this misinterpreta- 
tion of his own thought. He _ himself 
said, in so many words, that in negotiation 
with Russia with regard to the respect, 
rights, and interests of the two nations on 
the northwest coast of the North Amer- 
ican Continent he had seized the oppor- 
tunity to lay it down as a principle that 
“the American Continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintained, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European 
Power.” The entire context as he con- 
tinues, however, conclusively shows that 
what really concerned him was the pos- 
sibility that, just as “the Allied Powers” 
had “interposed by force in the inter- 
national concerns of Spain,” they might 
be led to carry such “interposition” 
farther into the continents of the Western 
Hemisphere, where circumstances were far 
from being the same; and it was against 
such “colonization” as that, by such 
Powers as that, that the President pro- 
tested in advance both on behalf of his 
countrymen and on behalf of ‘‘our South- 
ern brethren.” 


FREEDOM VS. DESPOTISM 


In a letter written, two days after the 
- publication of the message, to Thomas 
Jefferson, the President says: “I consider 
the cause of South America essentially 
our own.” ‘This assurance was made in 
reply to a letter addressed by Jefferson 
from Monticello, on October 24th, to the 
President, in which Jefferson had said: 
“Our first and fundamental maxim should 
be never to entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe, our second never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic 
affairs.” It was thus Jefferson who, in 


this document, dictated to Monroe the 
idea that ‘‘America, North and South, has 
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a state set of interests distinct from those 
of Europe and peculiarly her own,” that 
therefore she should have a system of her 
own, separate and apart from that of 


Europe. Jefferson’s point, which became 
Monroe’s point, was that Europe was 
bringing forth despotism, while America’s 
object was to become a land of freedom. 


THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


But now comes the important point. 
How little either Jefferson or the President 
he inspired really wished, by such formal 
declarations as have historically become 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, to ex- 


‘clude from proper action in the Western 


Hemisphere Powers that were not despotic 
in their tendency was clearly shown by 
Jefferson’s subsequent remark: “Great 
Britain,” he said, ‘‘is the nation which 
can do us the most harm of any one, or 
all, on earth, and with her on our side we 
need not fear the whole world. With 
her, then, we should the most sedulously 
cherish a cordial friendship; and nothing 
would tend more to knit our affections 
than to be fighting once more side by side 
in the same cause.” Anything, in a word, 
to wreck or hamper the manceuvres of 
“the lawless Alliance calling itself Holy.” 
Even to preserve England’s friendship 
Jefferson forewent all his ambitions to 
round out the “measure of our political 
well-being” by the acquisition of Cuba, 
so that the United States might sign a 
declaration to the effect that she had no 
aims for the possession of ‘‘any one or 
more of the Spanish provinces,” but that 
she would oppose with all her means 
the interposition of any other Power. 

The action of Jefferson and Madison, 
therefore, is seen to be national and 
American indeed, but not in such sense as 
crude jingoism or a defective historical 
spirit and criticism have often ascribed 
to it. It was action for a definite purpose 
taken at a definite time. In putting 
forward the ideas adopted by the Presi- 
dent, Jefferson apologized even for the 
“haphazard” way in which he had had 
to express his views, although he ex- 
pressed the hope that he had perhaps been 
“contributing his mite” toward something 
useful to his country. The increment of 
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this ‘‘mite,” indeed, after the grateful 
Monroe had placed it formally on interest 
in his message, expanded so rapidly that 
the Monroe Doctrine to-day no longer 
bears any of the marks of contingency. 
It has become, owing partially, as has 
been seen, to a certain ambiguity in the 
President’s phraseology, partially to the 
mere accretions of time, a great national 
American policy which, despite all its 
vagueness, Europe not only no longer 
calls in question but positively desires to 
see religiously maintained for its own con- 
venience. 


A TACIT ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND 


But what constitutes the far-reaching 
significance for the world of 1916 of the 
unanimity of Jefferson and Madison and 
Monroe is the fact already hinted at: the 
Monroe Doctrine laid down a common 
policy for Great Britain and the United 
States in their action in the Western 
Hemisphere, in opposition to other Powers. 
The conscientious scrutiny of the docu- 
ments, in fact, confirms the view of my 
friend, Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook, who 
says: “The Monroe Doctrine was clearly 
meant by its writer, with the concurrence 
of Madison and Jefferson, to lay down a 
combined policy which England and the 
United States were to follow on the Con- 
tinent of America as against all other 
Powers, a policy which might just as well 
have been given out by England but was 
announced from Washington, to avoid 
any appearance of dictation by the mother 
country.” 
recognized by the United States as the 
defender with her of the ideal of liberty, 
and the Monroe Doctrine was in reality 
the sign of a common resolve on the part 
of England and the United States to 
protect the Western Hemisphere against 
“autocratic aggression,’ and against the 
extension thither of a “system” which 
might entail the future colonization of 
America by certain European Powers 
that were regarded as undesirable. How 
little it has availed to achieve this latter 
end was revealed to the American world 
at the outbreak of the Great War, when 
the attitude adopted by millions of men 
of German extraction, who had success- 


In other words, England was, 
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fully “colonized”’ the United States, tended 
to paralyze the free decisions of the head 
of the State, even rendering normal 
application of the Monroe Doctrine im- 
practicable. 

The nature of the compact between the 
United States and England was clearly 
emphasized when, later on, by the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, it was agreed that neither 
the United States nor Great Britain 
should have a preponderant control in 
Central America, and that any canal 
cut from sea to sea should be preserved 
for the use of all the world and its neu- 
trality guaranteed by Great Britain and 
the United States. This Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty and its consequence, the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty relative to the 
Panama Canal, with the corollary con- 
cerning the question of the Panama tolls, 
show clearly enough, moreover, that 
Washington has never itself committed 
the extravagant heresy of supposing that 
it ever really meant to formulate—what 
the Zeitgeist, working over the Monroe 
Doctrine, has nevertheless produced—an 
indefensible principle of national policy 
apparently excluding from the Western 
Hemisphere, at the zpse dixit of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, all and every 
intervention of whatever sort on the part 
of a foreign Power. 

Thus, as Jefferson wrote to the Presi- 
dent, was the “mighty weight” of Eng- 
land “brought into the scale of free govern- 
ment,” and a “whole continent was eman- 
cipated at one stroke.”’ The essence of 
the Monroe Doctrine, in a word, was to 
declare a solemn protest against “the 
atrocious violation of the rights of nations 
by the interference of any one in the 
internal affairs of another.” 


1916 LIKE 1815 


The Doctrine of Monroe, taken in its 
real sense, therefore, is of an admirable 
and pacific suggestion for the present 
hour. The year 1916 is engaged in prob- 
lems which in many respects resemble 
those of 1815 to 1823. ‘To-day, as then, 
the struggle, as Madison wrote to Jeffer- 
son, is between liberty and despotism, 
between arbitrary power and _ national 
independence, between Americanism and 
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a revived form of “lawless Alliance calling 
itself Holy.” 

The remark with which | ended my 
“Problems of Power,” in 1913, is to-day 
more opportune than ever: 


Franco-Latin coéperation in South America, 
Anglo-American coéperation in the islands 
and on the high seas of the Pacific; a solemn 
Franco-Anglo-American pact for the peace 
of the world: such are the potential realities 
which may already be descried from the heights 
above Culebra. 


That some such dream was not merely 
realizable but bound to materialize within 
a brief period was my apparently au- 
dacious divination some eighteen months 
before the tragic August of 1914. The 
Great World War which we are now wit- 
nessing has, | believe, brought its realiza- 
tion nearer. I can only add that the 
Force of Things, during the march of the 
Great World War, has tended emphati- 
cally to corroborate the views to which | 
gave expression in this very place (see the 
Wor.p’s Work for February, 1915) and 
to which | beg to call attention. 


A CENTURY OF ANGLO-AMERICAN PEACE 


It is the real truth that England has 
been for one hundred years our sleeping 
partner in international business. We 
have had misunderstandings. Alien in- 
fluences, Fenian or Prussian, have striven 
in vain to create a breach between us. 
“There were moments,” as Viscount 
Bryce has put it, ‘when the stiff and frigid 
attitude of the British Foreign Secretary 
exasperated the American Negotiators, 
or when a demagogic Secretary of State 
at Washington tried by a bullying tone 
to win credit as the patriotic champion 
of national causes.” Yet naught has 
availed positively to sunder the branches 
of the English-speaking race. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine, rightly understood, was, 
in reality, the broad rock base of an alli- 
ance between England and the United 
States for the defense of common ideals of 
freedom. Its logical corollary is a com- 
pact for the peace of the world. And 
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such a compact would be so incomplete 
as to be of vain application if it did not 
include France, glorious France, which 
is not only, as Mistral called it, Le chevalier 
de la civilisation Latine, but is also the 
knight-errant of Humanity. The author 
of the “Day of the Saxon” was not ex- 
aggerating when he said, before the war: 
“In the preservation of the British Em- 
pire, rather than in the Doctrine of 
Monroe, is to be found the. basis of the 
security of the American nations.”’ Even 
at this hour the British and the French 
fleets, whose action has now and then so 
irritated the merchants of the Two Amer- 
icas as to induce Washington to enter 
for form’s sake a mild protest, are fighting 
critical world battles on which depends 
the peaceful development of American 
interests north and south of the Panama 
Canal and in the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans for the next fifty years. 


FOR A FRANCO-ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 


These are facts which, while they im- 
pose upon us the necessity of creating for 
ourselves a systematic and methodical 
world-policy, supported on the fleet of our 
policy, will happily enable us, in defensive 
coéperation with the two other great 
Liberal Powers of the planet, to secure 
patiently and righteously the inevitable 
readjustments of the immediate future. 
Only thus shall we be able without fric- 
tion and for peaceful ends to deal com- 
pletely with the vast problem that con- 
fronts us. We are masters not only of 
the Panama Canal, but of Guam, Kiska, 
Honolulu, and Samoa; we are the pro- 
tectors of Central America and the Car- 
ibbean; we are the potential rival of the 
South American Great Powers, and we 
are the champions—now the forlorn cham- 
pions—of the Open Door in Asia. At 
the same time we are, indeed, as President 
Wilson has said, “‘at peace with all the 
world.” Let us not, by any “sin of omis- 
sion,” fail to take the precautions dictated 
by the Force of Things that will suffer us 
to remain ‘‘at peace with all the world” 
for the next half century. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MANUAL 


THE MAGIC OF MOTION STUDY 


SKILL ELUCIDATED BY A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE BODILY 


MOVEMENTS AS RECORDED BY SPECIALLY DESIGNED MOTION-PICTURE APPARATUS 
—WHY “ALL CHAMPIONS BELONG TO THE SAME BREED’—A NEW 


METHOD OF TEACHING 


CAN EASILY LEARN TO BE A SKILLED 


TRADES SO THAT EVERY WORKER 


MECHANIC 


REGINALD T. TOWNSEND 


HEN Frank B. Gilbreth, 
as a boy, determined to 
learn the art of brick- 
laying in the shortest 
possible time so that 

he could have time to learn several other 
trades, he sought advice from the master 
mason at work beside him. At once he 
noticed an odd thing. Although the mason 
gladly showed him the proper way to 


handle and lay brick, he never followed 
this method himself. Again, the master 
mason had two additional methods for 
working, both different from the first: one 
when he desired to work fast and another 
when he was in no particular hurry. 

This fact interested the young man 
greatly, and he watched the other men 
at work. The same heid true in each 
case; each man had three, and often more, 





STUDYING 


THE MOTIONS OF AN EXPERT TYPIST 


_The head and body of the typist are thrown up sharply against a black background divided inio cross 
sections of known lengths, so that the motions made in operating a typewriter can be measured by the differ- 


ence of position in each picture 








MOVING PICTURES OF 
HUMAN LABOR 
Fixing a standard of 

motions for. application in 

future operations 
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methods of doing the same work. This 
set the boy to planning as to the feasibility 
of adopting one, and only one, method of 
doing each kind of work, and thus to save 
unnecessary work and waste motion. Seven 
years later the boy—now grown to man- 
hood and long out of the bricklaying class 
—had revolutionized the method of hand- 
ling brick and was the recipient of a 
medal bestowed upon him by the Massa- 
chusetts Mechanical Association in _rec- 
ognition of his services in the advance- 
ment of scientific management in the field 
of bricklaying. 

From that first step, thirty-one years 
ago, Mr. Gilbreth has devoted his life 
almost entirely to scientific management 
and the study of motions and the elim- 
ination of waste. Big, whole-souled, with 
a keen sense of humor and an unfailing 
faith in his fellow men, he has thrown his 
whole personality, an intense enthusiasm, 
and an unbounded vitality into his hobby 
—the study of motions and their applica- 
tion to industry. 

And in the development of this study 
Mr. Gilbreth has cast aside old notions 
and apparatus, save where he could make 
use of them, and employed the most 
modern of devices to aid him. 

In its early stages his work was modeled 
more or less along the general lines of an 
efficiency expert. 

Now, an efficiency expert is the “ma- 
gician” of decreased expenses and _ in- 
creased production. He is the one who 
investigates the workings of a factory 
thoroughly, makes improvements here, 
omits stages of manufacture there, sub- 
stitutes unskilled labor in place of more 
expensive skilled labor wherever possible, 
and, in short, endeavors to improve manu- 
facture all around. Take the example of 
a girl folding handkerchiefs. Daily in 
the afternoon her work would slacken for 
some unknown reason and she would fall 
below her record of the number of hand- 
kerchiefs folded an hour. Here was work 
for the efficiency expert. Why should her 
production of folded handkerchiefs fall 
off any more than that of the many other 
girls at the same work? Investigations 
were made and it was found that the girl 
became fatigued sooner than her fellow 





STUDYING THE MO- 
TIONS OF CRIPPLES 
In order to teach the 
methods of successful ones 
to other cripples 



































LONG-DISTANCE 
MOVING PICTURES 
A device for use where 
the camera would be in 
the way if close up 
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workers. From what cause? More in- 
vestigations, and it was found that she 
was sitting in an old chair the legs of which 
had become gradually worn down until 
she sat in such a position that it required 
an extra effort for her to hold her hands 
up at the proper level for folding hand- 
kerchiefs. Consequently she became 
fatigued sooner than her co-workers. So 
a carpenter was called in and he remedied 
the situation by nailing four blocks of 
wood under the legs of the chair, with the 
result that the girl’s production is now kept 
up to capacity, with consequent gain to 
her employer, and, if she chances to be 
paid by piece work, with consequent gain 
to herself and, moreover, no trace of 
unnecessary fatigue. 

In his study as an efficiency expert Gil- 
breth came to the conclusion that the best 
way to learn a trade was to learn only the 
fundamental motions and to perform these 
rapidly, regardless of the fact that for the 
first fifty times or so the work done might 
be so far from perfect that the product 
might have to be cast aside as worthless. 
The elimination of unnecessary motions 
was far more important than spending time 
in learning a process thoroughly by a slow 
and elaborate method, for the time of a 
skilled laborer is far more valuable than 
the material wasted in getting his skill, 
and the increased production more than 
compensates for such a loss. Further- 
more, the “slow and sure’ method is 
actually a wholly different method from 
the method of the experienced, skilled 
workman, and in practical work is labor- 
iously unlearned and the faster method 
learned by painful practice. Once an 
efficient standard of motions has been 
reached, so Gilbreth reasoned, fix that 
standard for all time by means of photo- 
graphs and take notes on the time con- 
sumed in making these motions, recorded 
by means of a stop-watch. 

For, when once a standard of motions 
has been made, it can be preserved for 
the use of future generations. Think of 
the number of processes—the so-called 
lost arts—of infinite value to humanity 
that have been lost, merely because re- 
cords were never kept of such processes. 
Gone is the secret of the Egyptian pyramid 





MOVING PICTURES OF 
MACHINE LABOR 
The change in position 

is too slight to be noticed 

even in ten pictures 
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builders; forgotten are the ingredients of 
Greek fire, and lost, possibly forever, be- 
cause it fell into temporary disuse, is the 
art of hardening copper, which to-day 
would be of immense value. 

But the use of a stop-watch in the 
making of records of the time used in 
essential motions was not altogether satis- 
factory. The human element, always 
prone to err, enters too largely into the 
use of the stop-watch. Valuable time is 
lost in starting and stopping the watch 
and, besides, many machines work at a 
much faster rate than any stop-watch 
can possibly record. Gilbreth, working 


floor in each picture is cross-sectioned into 
squares of a predétermined length, so 
that when a moving picture is being taken 
of any subject the body and head of the 
worker are thrown up sharply against 
these squares, and by examining the exact 
position of the worker in each succeed- 
ing picture in relation to these squares it 
is easy to determine just how much he 
or she has moved. The same _ holds 
true of the cross-sections on the floor to 
measure movements made by the feet. 
Temperature and humidity records and 
signs giving the place and date on which 
the picture was made are included, the 




















MULTIPLE FILMS 


To reduce the cost of taking moving pictures of various operations in a factory, Mr. Gilbreth has pa- 
tented a scheme whereby as many as sixteen pictures can be taken in the space of one ordinary picture ona 
film. By this method it is only necessary to develop one film and run it over sixteen times, observing one 


section at a time 


to overcome this difficulty, hit upon the 
cinematograph. What better way of ob- 
serving and preserving motions could be 
desired than the moving-picture machine? 
With it no speed was too great to be re- 
corded. (Mr. Gilbreth’s camera will take 
as many as forty-eight pictures a second.) 

To record the time taken in perform- 
ing an act a clock was invented that meas- 
ured time down to the millionth of an 
hour, which, with a regular watch to 
check its accuracy, is included in every 
picture taken by the cinematograph, so 
that one is able to tell from the position 
of the hands in each picture the amount 
of time. consumed in making a motion. 
Furthermore, the background and the 


whole giving an accurate record of the 
exact functions desired. 

These films, after they have been de- 
veloped, are shown to the workmen in 
order, to paraphrase the words of Robert 
Burns, that they may see themselves 
as others see them, and to criticise their 
own methods and learn the best way 
to perform their work. Viewing them- 
selves or their co-workers actually per- 
forming operations gives them a new view- 
point from which to examine their work, 
which heretofore they have always taken 
as a matter of course. These films can 
be run as fast or as slowly as may be 
desired and the film may be stopped alto- 
gether at any point to examine the details 
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of a picture more closely. It has been 
proved that many a workman, too timid 
to address remarks to an audience, is not 
only quite willing but eager to criticise 
in a darkened room the methods of the 
worker on the screen. 

But the cost of using many thousand 
feet of film in recording the workings of a 
large industry was an element to be con- 
sidered. Mr. Gilbreth solved the problem 
by devising a plan, on which he has obtained 
a patent, whereby the moving-picture 
camera takes as many as sixteen pictures 
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on exactly the same film; and as the body 
of the worker, which stood out against 
the cross-sectioned screen, occupied a 
different position in each picture, knowing 
the length and breadth of the squares it 
was easy to ascertain the length of the 
worker’s movements. 

But the value to the manufacturer of 
the cinematograph in standardizing the 
proper way to perform work does not lie 
merely in taking moving pictures of work- 
men. It can and has been used success- 
fully on machines. For instance, Gil- 
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STUDYING THE MOTIONS OF THE “GIANTS” 
In an endeavor to ascertain the likenesses in dissimilar functions and to discover the fundamental basis 


of their superiority, Mr. Gilbreth is studying the motions of various experts. 


For this purpose athletes, 


bricklayers, pianists, bookkeepers, surgeons, and fencers in action have been photographed in moving pictures 


in the same space on the film on which it 
formerly took one. So all that it is neces- 
sary to do is to develop one reel in place of 
sixteen and run the film over sixteen times, 
letting the audience study only one di- 
vision at a time. 

In connection with the cinematograph 
used with the cross-sectioned background 
Gilbreth devised what he calls the pene- 
trating screen. It has been conceded that 
no two bodies can occupy the same space 
at the same time. Gilbreth proceeded 
to refute this theory! He set up a cross- 
sectioned screen and took moving pictures 
of it. Then he reversed his film and 
photographed the action to be measured, 


breth took a series of pictures of a braiding 
machine (a machine that weaves braids 
or shoestrings). In viewing this film he 
noticed that the method was not all that 
could be desired, and that the separate 
threads, which go to make up a braid, 
had a tendency to break off now and then, 
due to the fact that they were alternately 
held loosely by the machine and then 
tightened up quickly. Every such break- 
ing of the thread caused a shutting down 
of the machine and loss of time, until a 
new thread could be substituted. Where- 
upon Gilbreth devised a method which, 
by means of an iron ring, kept all the 
threads at a uniform tension with an 
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increase of at least 75 
per cent. in the pro- 
duction of each ma- 
chine—a tremendous 
increase in the out- 
put of the factory 
where many such 
machines were em- 
ployed. 

However great the 
steps taken forward 
in the study of mo- 
tions by the cinemat- 
ograph or micro- 
motion process, it 
was still not alto- 
gether perfect. It 
permitted the mak- 
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posure of the actions 
made. Thus the path 
of the motions in 
performing an act 
was clearly distin- 
guishable by the line 
of light on the plate. 
By taking such a 
photograph with a 
stereoscopic camera 
one was enabled to 
view the path of the 
motion in three di- 
mensions, length, 
breadth, and depth. 
But this line of light 
failed to show the 
time occupied in 


: “OR TIMING MOTIONS : . 
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of the methods used, 
but it did not visu- 
alize clearly enough 
the path taken by the motions, for the aver- 
age individual has but a very small capacity 
for retaining in his mind’s eye a complete 
picture of the various motions employed in 
performing anact. Consequently Gilbreth 
devised a method for defining the motions 
made in performing an act more clearly by 
attaching a small electric light to the 
worker’s hand, or other moving part of the 
body to be studied, and taking a time ex- 





CHARTING A BACKGROUND 


The floor. and the background of each picture are 
divided into cross-sections of a known length 





its accuracy are included in each picture to record direction motions 
the time required to make each motion 


were made. The 
time was indicated 
by putting an interrupter in the light 
circuit so that, instead of a steady line 
of light, there were a series of spots of 
light that flashed out at an even rate. 
Now, as it is known exactly how many 
spots of light are flashed a second and as 
the time between spots is also fixed, it is 
easy to determine the rate at which work 
is being done and the amount of time 
consumed in doing it. The registering of 





MR. GILBRETH’S DESK 


Divided into cross-sections for studying the location 
of articles used by the occupant 
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MOTION STUDY 


MR. FRANK B. GILBRETH (FACING THE CAMERA) 


Scientific student of motions, who, in studying the motions of workers with the cinematograph and stereo- 
scope, has achieved great success in increasing human efficiency 


the direction of motions made was accom- 
plished through the electric lighting cur- 
rent. By the quick lighting and slow 
extinguishing of the lamp the spots of 
light became blunt at the front and 
pointed in the rear, indicating the di- 
rection much as an arrow would. By 
the use of different time and speed dots 
it has been possible to attach lights to var- 
ious parts of the body of a person perform- 


ing an action and so to have on one plate - 


a complete record of the parts of a 
person’s body used in that action. Thus, 
in fencing, the demonstrator might have 
a lamp in each hand and one at the end 
of his foil, with another on his head, re- 
cording absolutely the motions made by 
head, hands, and foil. 

To view such a photograph properly 
and to have an audience, such as a work- 
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IN THE LABORATORY 


Motion pictures of the entire workings of a factory 
were obtained, with the result that production was 
greatly increased 


men’s club, correctly observe the motions, 
the photographs should be examined 
through a stereoscope. The stereoscope, 
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which enjoyed much greater popularity in 
preceding generations, when it was a 
novelty, than in the present one, is an 
optical arrangement of lenses, somewhat 
similar to an opera glass, which, if looked 
through, permits the observer to view 
the picture in three dimensions: that is, 
its length and breadth and, in addition, 
the salient parts of the photograph stand 
out from against the background exactly 
as they would if seen by the naked eye. 
This is called the depth of a picture. Now 
it would be somewhat difficult and ex- 
pensive to supply each member of an 
audience with a stereoscope. So Gil- 
breth, by looking at the path of a motion 
through a stereoscope, and bending and 
twisting a piece of wire into the identical 
shape which the motion assumed, was able 
to reproduce exactly the path of light 
made on the photograph in a permanent 
form. In the case where speed as well as 
direction are to be shown, black and gray 
paint is used on such a model that has 
been painted white, the result being spots 
of white fading through gray to black, 
resembling closely the spots of light of the 











EXHIBITING A FILM 


To an audience of workingmen so that they may study and criticise the methods of the worker. 


The film 


may be run as slowly as is desired or stopped altogether to illustrate a point 
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original. The wire model when completed 
is placed in a black box cross-sectioned in 
white, these cross-sections being placed 
in the same relative places as are the 
original cross-sections. So by means of 
these wire models it is possible to con- 
centrate the minds of a group upon in- 
dividual subdivisions of a motion which 
they in all probability could not do by 
examining a chart through individual 
stereoscopes. What the phonograph has 
done for music lovers, in reproducing and 
standardizing the best that there is in 
music and placing it at their disposal, these 
wire models have done for the skilled 
mechanic in aiding his study of efficiency. 
By studying these models, a set of which 
are on exhibition at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington and in the Psychol- 
ogy Laboratory of Brown University at 
Providence, R. |., the worker is able to 
see clearly what he lacks of perfection in 
performing the motion and to take the 
necessary steps to remedy the deficiency. 

Now in many industries there are secret 
processes known only to the manufacturers 
themselves which they would not care to 
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EXAMINING A FILM 
A stop watch is inaccurate and too slow to time 
many actions, but the cinematograph will take as 
many as forty-eight pictures a second 
disclose, or in some cases the superintendent 
of a factory might wish to determine by 
himself the exact number of motions 








TAKING MOVING PICTUkKES OF THE CHAMPION TYPIST 


To learn what made her champion. 


By such studies skill in one trade can be transferred to another although 


it be of a totally diferent nature 
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TRACING A MOTION 


By means of an electric light attached to the hand, 
or other working member of the body, the path of 
motions made in performing an act can be traced on a 
photograph 


needed to perform certain work. In either 
case, by the use of an automatic attach- 
ment which is worked by merely pushing 
a button, one can take his own picture and 
make an accurate chart of his motions. 
Such a scheme is called, in the language 
of the science, an autostereochronocycle- 
graph, a term which sounds formidable 
but if divided into its fundamental 
parts is very simple: auto—automatic; 
stereo— stereoscopic, that is, giving the three 
dimensions: chrono—the Greek xponos, or 
the time element; cvcle—the complete 
movement; and graph—the chart. 

Then, in addition, should the manu- 
facturer wish to make charts of the actual 
work of his employees without interfering 
with their accustomed routine, or for the 
recording of surgical operations when a 
moving-picture operator would be seriously 
in the way, Gilbreth’s device could be em- 
ployed with a telephoto lens, in connection 
with an automatically operated cinemato- 
graph, which not only photographs objects 
at a great distance but photographs the 
time clock at a distance of only twenty 
feet at the same time. 

The value of such autotele time study 
(as the method is called) is greatly les- 
sened at times, owing to the absence of 
human cooperation on the part of persons 
who may be unconscious that thev 


are being photographed. The coéperation 
of the workers, so that they may perform 
their work methodically and distinctly, is 
essential to obtain a clear negative which 
will illustrate strikingly the points to be 
emphasized for an audience. Mr. Gilbreth 
is, however, strenuously opposed to any 
secret time study and to the making of any 
motion observations in which the worker 
is not willingly coéperating. 

When once the results of these studies, 
the micro-motion, the stereoscopic charts, 
and the wire models, have been deter- 
mined, they are diagrammed on cross- 
sectioned paper called a_ simultaneous 
motion cycle chart. Such a chart records 
the time vertically and the working mem- 
bers of the body horizontally. These lat- 
ter are subdivided into their constituent 
parts such as, in the case of the leg, the 
thigh, knee, calf, ankle, heel, and toes. 
Now a complete cycle in making a motion 
consists of sixteen distinct elements as fol- 
lows: (1) Search; (2) Find; (3) Select; (4) 
Grasp; (5) Position; (6) Assemble; (7) Use; 
(8) Dissemble or take apart; (9) Inspect; 
(10) Transport, loaded; (11) Position for 
next operation; (12) Release load; (13) 
Transport, empty; (14) Wait (unavoid- 











SETTING TYPE 


Through a similar photograph it was found that 
the typesetter’s left hand failed to coéperate with his 
right hand in filling a type stick 
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able delay); (15) Wait (avoidable delay); 
and (16) Rest. 

When the motions have all been listed, 
the chart, when read downward, presents, 
in chronological sequence, the various 
activities performed by any member of 
the body, the posture taken during the 
action, and the time consumed; while, 
if read across, the chart gives a record of 
all the working members of the body at 
any one time and enables one to see which 
parts of the body are working most and 
which are being delayed. Such a system 
of simultaneous motion charts has been 
of the utmost value in permitting work- 
men to visualize graphically their efforts, 
with a consequent lessening of waste and 
with increased efficiency. 

A striking example of the success which 
Gilbreth has achieved with the cinemato- 
graph and stereoscope has been with a 
large New England manufacturer. Here, 
taking pictures of men at work on a drill 
press, he noticed that the workers:stopped 
to turn in midair the piece that they were 
to drill. While this resulted in a loss of 


time which by itself was of no conse- 
quence, when multiplied by the thousands 
of pieces to be drilled daily it amounted 





MOTIONS OF PLAYING A PIANO 


A part of a series of studies to find out how far 
the motions made in such work as playing a piano, 
operating a typewriter, or an adding machine are 
similar 
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OPERATING A TYPEWRITER 


The path of light clearly shows the movement made 
by the left hand in shifting the carriage of the type- 
writer back when the end of a line has been reached 


to a considerable loss. As a result of 
this discovery the pieces now all come 
to the man at the drill press arranged in 
proper position. 

However, Gilbreth is not yet satisfied 
with the results of his discoveries. He is 
continually experimenting and devising 
new schemes and even in his own home he 
applies his theories of measured functional 
movement. In this he finds an able 
collaborator in his wife who, last year, 
found time enough from bringing up six 
vigorous youngsters and managing the 
household to obtain a degree of Ph.D. 
from Brown University. 

At present Gilbreth is busily engaged in 
studying the likenesses between human 
activities, as he believes that too much 
time has been wasted already in studying 
their differences. That is, Mr. Gilbreth 
believes that skill in all trades, in all forms 
of athletics, and even in such professions 
as surgery, is based on one common set 
of fundamental principles—the principles 
of economy of effort and rhythm of mo- 
tion. In other words, all champions 
belong, in a sense, to the same breed— 
they unconsciously use exactly the same 
methods to achieve their exceptional 
results. It is not always wise to say this, 
however. For example, the prominent 
surgeon is perfectly willing to be photo- 
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THE LABORER AT WORK 
The picture on the left shows the laborer’s motions when first using a drill press. The picture on the right 
shows the motions of the same man after several attempts. The path of motion is more defined but indicates 
hesitation and lacks the determination of a man who is accustomed to making decisions 














THE MASTER AT WORK 
The picture on the left is his first attempt to operate a machine in many years. The lines of motion are 


clear but he ‘hesitates as the exact method has not come back to him yet. The picture on the right shows 
a clear line of motion after a few attempts 





THE MAGIC OF MOTION STUDY 


FAMILIAR MOTION 


The short, sharp line of motion made in removing a pencil from the upper left-hand waistcoat pocket, its 
accustomed position 


UNFAMILIAR MOTION 
The hesitating, intricate line of motion made in removing a pencil from the upper right-hand waistcoat 
pocket, an unaccustomed position 
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BEFORE 
The motions made in loading sixteen boxes on to a 
truck before the method had been studied 


graphed performing a delicate operation, 
but when the fact is mentioned that this 
is being done to find the similarity be- 
tween his actions and those of other skilled 
workers, he becomes scornfully incred- 
ulous. How can such a _ thing’ be? 
He, a skilfully trained, highly developed 
product of many long years of study, to 


THE 


AFTER 
The motions made in loading the same sixteen boxes 
on to a truck after the method had been studied 


be likened to a machinist or a bricklayer? 
The thing is preposterous! But that 
makes no difference to Gilbreth; all skilled 
work, whether it be that of a surgeon or a 
stenographer, looks alike to him, and he 
keeps on filming experts and adding proofs 
that the same principles of motion underlie 
manual skill of all kinds. 


RESULT OF SKILL 
The path of light made by the rapier of the champion fencer of the world. 


Note what little variation there is 


in the many complete cycles of motion, due to skill acquired by long practice in this sport 
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STANDARD WIRE MODELS 


What the phonograph has been to the music lover 
in standardizing and aiding the study of music, these 
wire models have been to the mechanic in aiding the 
study of skilled motion 


Mr. Gilbreth has set out to take mov- 
ing pictures of as many champions or ex- 
perts in various trades or sports as he can, 
in order to study their methods and find 
the points of similarity between their mo- 
tions. So the champion typist of the 
world, an expert bricklayer, and Christy 
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THE TIME AND SPEED OF A MOTION 
By means of black and gray paint the time, speed, 
and direction of a motion, can be shown on white 
painted wire models. Ina photograph this result can 
be obtained by the use of intermittent flashes of light 


Mathewson, the famous baseball pitcher, 
have been photographed; and a few months 
ago, in Germany, Gilbreth took pictures 
of the champion fencer of the world. He 
even hopes to get pictures of the champion 
oyster opener of Rhode Island! 

Although this study of the motions of 
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MAKING WIRE MODELS OF 


MOTION 


By examining a path of light ina photograph through a stereoscope the motion of an action can be repioduced 
in such tangible form as a wire model 
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AT WORK ON A MODEL 
Painting the black and gray spots on a wire model to 
indicate the time and speed of a motion 


experts has been under way only a short 
while, it has already yielded such import- 
ant results in the finding of similar fun- 
damental motions that Mr. Gilbreth is 
sure it will advance the cause of scientific 
management and measured functions as 
far again as it was before he entered the 


IN THE HOSPITAL 
Mr. Gilbreth taking a moving picture of a delicate 
operation to study the motions of the skilled sur- 
geon at his work 





THE AUTOSTEREOCHRONOCYCLEGRA PH 
A device which permits one to take moving pictures 
of his own motions in performing an action 


field of autostereochronocyclegraphology. 

And the field for this advance is as wide 
as the applications of skilled labor itself. 
The waste of effort, the waste of time, and 
the reduced output due to unnecessary and 
unskilled motion are almost beyond belief 
when studied closely. 





SEWING UP A WOUND 
The path of the motions made by a surgeon in 
sewing up the wound after an operation for appendi- 
citis. Note the clear, decisive lines of light 


























AGRICULTURAL REVIVAL IN: 
MASSACHUSETTS 


THE REMARKABLE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT AMHERST WHICH IS 
REJUVENATING THE RURAL LIFE OF THE STATE—GARDEN, POULTRY, AND CANNING 
CLUBS AND SUMMER COURSES FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 


BY 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


ASSACHUSETTS is _ not 
generally regarded as an agri- 
cultural state, but its agri- 
cultural developments are in 
some respects without a rival 

in interest in this country. In the first 
place, the value of its product per acre of 
improved land is the highest of any state 
in the Union. It has reached an unusual 
degree of development in the most intensive 
and specialized forms of agriculture, such 
as farming under glass or under cloth or 
with overhead irrigation, and in poultry 
raising, certain kinds of fruit growing, 
and market gardening. In no state are 
small town and agricultural interests 
more closely knit together, and in none 
has the organization of community and 
rural agencies reached a more interesting 
or suggestive stage. Nowhere have the 
social and religious aspects of country life, 
as distinguished from the actual problems 
of production, been more carefully studied 
by the agricultural leaders than in 
Massachusetts, and in no state are more 
vital experiments in rural community 
movements under way. Last year, for 
example, there were 69,306 boys and girls, 
both in the country and in the towns of the 
state, organized in farming, gardening, 
poultry, and domestic science clubs. No- 
where else has this particular branch of 
the work reached such magnitude. 

The agricultural movement in Mass- 
achusetts, owing to the peculiar conditions, 
thus presents many new and interesting 
developments; and the radiating centre 
of the activities, and its leadership, are 
in the Agricultural College at Amherst. 
No better way, therefore, can be found to 
present the work in all its aspects than to 


describe what is being done at this centre, 
who are doing it, and what the results are. 

On the campus of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, near which I live, 
there were scenes, during most of last 
summer, of intense activity. Although 
it was the customary time of the long 
vacation in the older and more deliberate 
educational institutions, this college never 
before presented such an aspect of vig- 
orous effort. Tents were pitched on the 
lawn, one big enough for a small circus. 
There was an exhibition in the drill hall, 
and under the trees there were meetings 
during several weeks that lasted all day 
long and into the evening. People came 
from all parts of the state, and even from 
outside of the state, to take part in the 
work. One afternoon | saw a crowd of at 
least 5,000 people on the campus. 

About 200 men and women of all walks 
of life—teachers, ministers, business men, 
students—attended the regular summer 
School of Agriculture and Country Life 
which was in session during the entire 
month of July. The dormitories were 
alive with students, the boarding hall was 
open, and the college machinery was in 
full operation. There were courses in 
everything from practical agriculture to 
domestic science and arts and crafts. 

On July 13th another school opened, 
the School of Rural Social Service, provided 
especially for the growing number of 
people who are interested in the forward 
movements in small towns and rural dis- 
tricts, and this work was headed up in a 
three-day conference on Rural Community 
Planning, a significant and interesting 
gathering. 


And this was not all. In the large tent 
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Perhaps one cause of the relative decline 
of the religious and endowed college, com- 
pared with the state college and univer- 
sity, lies in the damping of that earlier 


erected on the campus, the Boys’ Agri- 
cultural Camps were conducted. Boys 
from all parts of the state were there. The 
discipline was military, and there was 
every imaginable form of sport, of ath- 
’ Jetics, of excursions, of lectures, all with a 
sound educational significance—and a 
home-made circus to wind up with. 

Still other conferences and conventions 
were held. The bee men of the state, 
like the poultry men, came to get what 
the college had to give. They came as 
the cattle raisers, the apple growers, and 
other farmers come during the winter. 
The officers and lecturers of the State 
Grange and a considerable body of the 
rural leaders of the state held their meet- 
ings on the campus and took part in the 
community conferences. 

I have wondered what some of the 
hard-headed New England educators of 
fifty or a hundred years ago would say 
if they could see such activities as these 
connected with a college, as a regular part 
of the college work. While they might be 
surprised, bewildered, even shocked, one 
has a strong impression that the best of 
them would not be long in grasping the 
spirit, if not the method, of the enterprise. 
For it was their spirit, too. Above every- 
thing else, they were men with a purpose. 
The most vital of the early colleges in 
America owed their organization not 
merely to the desire to educate young men 
but to educate them for certain high and 
definite purposes: The early outburst of 
educational fervor in America, which 
resulted in the foundation of a remarkable 
group of endowed colleges, was for the 
most part the outgrowth of a powerful 
_ religious spirit—the desire to train young 
men specifically and technically to be re- 
ligious leaders and missionaries. The 
charter of Yale says, in so many words, 
that the purpose was to educate young 
men “for employment, both in the church 
and civil state’—church being placed 
first. In sending out their students to 


preach in country churches or to con- 
duct neighborhood Sunday Schools, as in 
bringing together at the college itself 
conferences of ministers and _ religious 
workers, they had, indeed, the true germ 
of the modern college extension idea. 


impulse. The endowed colleges still edu- 
cate, and educate well, and they have a 
definite and important part to play in our 
common, workaday life, but education 
seems to have become more an end with 
them, less a means. 

The missionary and social spirit, in short, 
seems to have passed in some degree from 
the religious and endowed institutions 
to the state colleges and universities. 
The fact that agricultural education is 
pioneer work, reaching and affecting groups 
of men and women, as well as boys and 
girls, never before touched by colleges, 
calls forth all the spirit of adventure, the 
enthusiasm, the sense of high public 
service which are characteristic of the 
missionary and social spirit. 


A COLLEGE THAT TOUCHES EVERY-DAY LIFE 


The new college stands upon three legs. 
It not only seeks to impart knowledge and 
stimulus, but it has developed two other 
distinct functions. Each college has con- 
nected with it an experiment station and 
trained investigators whose constant effort 
is to get into close relationships with the 
problems that confront the every-day life 
and work of the people of the community 
or the state. The agricultural college, like 
the medical school, gives one the impression 
of getting close to life. 

To the two functions of teaching and 
investigation has more recently been added 
a third function, the effort to extend the 
work of the college and apply its gathered 
knowledge beyond the classroom. In the 
last few years I have visited several of the 
greater state colleges and universities in 
the Middle West, and | have seen daily 
the work of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, and it seems to me that few im- 
pulses in our national life are more vital 
and more significant than this enthu- 
siastic effort to reach and serve every man, 
woman, and child in the state. It is a 
great new conception of the purpos and 
utility of education. 
kT wo kinds of special schools are con- 
ducted by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
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College under the direction of Professor 
W. D. Hurd of the Extension Service: 
the winter schools and the summer schools. 
In the winter there are ten-weeks’ courses, 
twenty-two in number, which are attended 
mostly by farmers, practical men who have 
come to the college for more knowledge 
and more inspiration. Last winter the 
enrolment was 181—a fine lot of earnest 
men, getting more out of the courses in 
horticulture, fertilizers, dairying, breeding, 
floriculture, poultry raising, and the like 
than any boy could have got, because they 
knew what they wanted and went directly 
for it. There was also an apple-packing 
school, a short course for bee-keepers, and 
finally a great farmers’ week which brought 
in nearly 1,600 farmers from every part of 
the state to learn all they could in a week. 
] attended several of these meetings and 
for downright serious interest | have rarely 
seen a college class that equaled them. 

Then there are the summer schools, to 
which | referred in the early part of this 
article, in which the college occupies itself 
during the summer months. Last year 
the number of people participating in all 
these courses, summer and winter, was 
more than 2,000. 


CARRYING EDUCATION TO THE PEOPLE 


But the enthusiasm for the distribution 
of education does not stop with teaching 
these more advanced men and women who 
will spend the necessary time and money 
to come to the college, but it carries the 
work beyond the college. If the state 
will not come to the college, then the col- 
lege will go to the state. The idea of 
lecturing outside the colleges was one of the 
first developments of the extension idea: 
and is still an important element in spread- 
ing the work of the college. Last year 
1,159 lectures were delivered, some at 
fairs, some in lecture courses, some in the 
extension schools. It is estimated that 
more than forty thousand people in the 
state were thus touched or influenced 
by the college. Such a campaign of 
speakers can only be compared with a live 
missionary enterprise of a religious organi- 
zation or to an active political campaign. 

The effort to reach people outside the 
college is by no means confined to lectur- 


ing. Actual extension schools, lasting 
from a few days to a week, are organized 
in various parts of the state. Regular 
courses of lectures and discussions are 
held and there is a regular enrolment of 
students. One such school that | at- 
tended in the country town of Tyringham 
was held in the town hall. The local 
minister, Mr. Wells, who has done sugges- 
tive work in church federation, was one of 
the leaders. There were practical courses in 
dairying, domestic science, the problems 
of local taxation, schools, and community 
organization. A fine spirit was manifested 
in the work. ' Last year eight such schools 
were held, with an enrolment of approxi- 
mately 800 students, and if the college 
had the equipment it could have held many 
more, for requests were numerous. 

More intimate still than either the 
lecturing or the extension schools has been 
the personal visiting of farming communi- 
ties and individual farmers who have 
problems to solve by the scientific experts 
of the college. -Careful surveys of several 
localities in the state have been made and 
every effort has been put forth to encourage 
progressive movements. 

Still another valuable activity is the 
demonstration farm work—farms actually 
conducted by college workers, where 
modern methods are employed. These 
farms become centres for the dissemination 
of knowledge. Last year, also, the col- 
lege had exhibitions at country fairs, with 
lecturers present to make explanations, 
thus reaching thousands of more or less 
casual visitors. 

The college has correspondence courses 
in all branches of agricultural work, in 
which, last year, more than goo people 
in the state were enrolled. A _ bulletin 
regularly issued, “Facts for Farmers,” 
had a circulation of 45,000 during the 
year, and besides this there was a large 
distribution of circulars, bulletins, and 
posters on agricultural and community 
subjects. An experiment has also been 
made in automobile extension work. An 
automobile van, carrying publications, 
samples of spraying outfits, and other ma- 
terial for demonstration, in charge of an 
energetic man, made expeditions about the 
state, stopping in the little towns wherever 
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variety of methods are pursued. 
safe to say that very few people in the 
state, outside of the crowded parts of the 
large cities, have not come, at some point, in 
contact with the helpful work of the college. 


groups of farmers could be collected or 
advice could be given. 

It is the serious effort of the college to 
let no ignorant man escape—not even the 
new foreigners. [| attended, last winter, 
sessions of the Polish Farmers’ Day at the 
college, at which a large number of Poles 
and their families were in attendance. 
Lectures in English were turned into Polish 
by an interpreter and the practical prob- 
lems of the onion and tobacco farms were 
discussed. They were, by the way, a 
fine, sturdy looking body of men and 
women. Evening schools have also been 
held for foreign-born farmers. 


CLUBS FOR FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


In some ways, however, the work with 
the boys and girls of Massachusetts is the 
most interesting of all. This work, under 
the direction of Professor Morton, has 
grown wonderfully. It is being conducted 
in coéperation with the public schools— 
and not only reaches farm boys and girls, 
but hundreds in the cities. Here is a list 
of the number enrolled in 1915: 


Number of members of home and 
school garden clubs growing pota- 
toes, flint corn, sweet corn, garden 





beans, and tomatoes. . . . 67,218 
Number of members of agricultural 

clubs cultivating from one eighth of 

a ee 711 
Number in poultry club . . . . 539 
Number of girls in home economics 

clubs, studying canning, cookery, 

and domestic science. . . . . 838 
Total number of boys and girls in clubs 69,306 
Number of towns in which clubs have 

beenformmed . . . 1. 1 ss 315 


Besides all this, the college has been 
instrumental in organizing four dairy 
improvement associations in various parts 
of the state, in assisting farmers with 
nineteen demonstration orchards, has or- 
ganized an M. A. C. improvement asso- 
ciation to stimulate the growing of better 
seed corn and seed potatoes. The college 


has also assisted in the organization of 
improvement associations in two Mas- 
sachusetts counties. 

It will be seen, from all this, what a 


It is 


THE ABSENCE OF PATERNALISM 


Now the underlying inspiration of all 
this work is not merely the desire to help 
people: it is not paternalistic: it does not 
seek to do for people what they can do for 
themselves. It is, on the other hand, 
educational and inspirational. It seeks 
to stimulate the people to work for them- 
selves—and to give them the knowledge 
which will assist them to this end. And 
it seeks to do this, not merely for the 
economic benefit of the farmer’s life—his 
cattle-growing, his crop-raising activities 
—but to touch and inspire the whole of 
his life. Other states have gone as far 
as, or farther than, Massachusetts in the 
economic side of extension work: but 
none has had such a vision of community, 
cooperative, and religious revival. The 
rural community movement, so far as it 
is related to college extension, began with 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield of the 
Agricultural College. 

“To touch and influence every branch 
of agricultural life—this is the task of 
the college,’ says President Butterfield. 

This is the basis of the effort to organize 
country communities which, under Mr. 
Morgan, has made such a hopeful begin- 
ning. As Professor Carver so strikingly 
pointed out in a lecture at one of the con- 
ferences: “The farmer is the only business 
man who buys always at retail and sells 
always at wholesale.” To reach this 
business situation co6dperation is the only 
remedy. So the college has experts in 
coéperation, who are doing their best to 
spread the knowledge and inspiration of 
that idea throughout the state. 

Other difficulties of the farm community 
are stagnation, extreme individualism, a 
want of amusement, communication, and 
beauty, and all these the college is en- 
deavoring to meet through community 
organization and the stimulation of a 
new community spirit. In Massachusetts 
this work has come to be known as the 
“Amherst Movement.” 
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A NEW CONSCIENCE IN THE REAL 
ESTATE BUSINESS 


AND HOW MR. BEN F. FAAST, OF EAU CLAIRE, WIS., HAS HELPED TO MAKE CUT-OVER LANDS 
GROW OTHER CROPS THAN STUMPS, BESIDES HELPING TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 
OF READY MONEY FOR WORTHY FARMERS 


BY 


HERBERT QUICK 


HERE is no English word which 
carries a meaning more gener- 
ally understood than the Latin 
phrase, Caveat emptor!, which 
means “Let the buyer be- 

ware!” It is a legal maxim, too, which 
has had the mossy approval of the courts 
for centuries. It signifies that when you 
buy a thing you must look out for yourself. 
The seller can tell you anything he pleases 
about the value of the thing sold, and if 
you are “taken in” by these statements, 
the more fool you. 

We derive this unhallowed maxim from 
ancient days when most goods were sold 
in “market overt’—that is, in open 
public markets, where the buyer looked 
at the goods when he bought them. 
Therefore, if you look at the thing, you 
are supposed to know as much about its 
value as the seller does. You have your 
head with you, haven’t you? The seller is 
allowed to do a certain amount of puffery 
and bamboozling. That is business. 

Practically all lines of respectable trade 
have now risen above this law. The 
man who takes the law only for his 
guide is not a good citizen. Take the 
advertising business, for instance. A 
buyer who deals with a concern advertis- 
Ing in any good paper or magazine is safe. 
“Truth in advertising’ has become the 
motto of the advertising trade. It was 
perfectly obvious, when once the matter 
was looked into, that the whole adver- 
tising business was in danger unless the 
reader of an advertisement could depend 
upon its truth. 

I have said “all lines of respectable 
trade.” Those who have been called 
upon to cope with a certain class of land 


agents or town-lot salesmen will be likely 
to ask themselves whether or not the real 
estate business is respectable. But does 
not the business ethics of the real estate 
industry tend to fall below the average 
behavior of the men engaged in it? 

They are full of the caveat emptor philos- 
ophy. They sell land and expect to 
think no more about the fellow who has 
bought. The real estate man’s business 
is to close deals. He is emphatically not 
his brother’s keeper. He is nobody’s 
guardian. Any deal is fair which can be 
closed. His motto is no such drivel 
as truth in anything, but only “Get the 
money!” It is purely and simply a 
caveat emptor business in which the 
operator is prone to think that he must put 
his conscience in cold storage, carry his 
religion in his wife’s name, and forget the 
Golden Rule. For it is hard to be in a 
tough business unless one is tough. 

To call attention to these things is not 
so disagreeable a task as it would be if 
the real estate business were not already 
showing signs of those stirrings and pro- 
tests which indicate a determination on 
the part of the best men engaged in 
it to purge it of its evils. In any case 
these strictures would not be here uttered 
were not the real estate business so vitally 
important to our national life. It con- 
trols the growth of our cities. It deter- 
mines the kind of homes in which we live. 
It dominates the settlement of our un- 
occupied lands. It presides over the 
destinies of half the territory of the United 
States. It moves the settler to his new 
home, and in so doing determines in 
thousands of cases the dramatic issue as 
to whether or not he shall prosper and 
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become a missionary to bring more settle- 
ment, or meet with disaster, lose hope, 
drift to other regions or back to the city, 
and spread the doctrine of pessimism as 
to our unimproved lands. The real estate 
business has in its grip the destinies of the 
so-called abandoned farms of the East. 
It rules the waste places of a continent 
less than a third developed. It exercises 
a powerful influence on morals. And 
especially it has the “‘say’ as to the re- 
clamation of our immense areas of lands 
that once were forests but now are No 
Man’s Lands of stumps, brush, swamp, 
saplings, and briers. 


MR. BEN F. FAAST, REAL ESTATE MAN 


The solution of the problem of these 
lands, and the hope as well for better 
things for the real estate business, impel 
me to relate the story of Mr. Ben F. Faast, 
of Eau Claire, Wis. He makes no claim to 
being better than other real-estaters; 
and he is no better than some others I 
know. What he is doing, however, seems 
worthy of publicity. 

In the first place, Mr. Faast formed a 
company and acquired approximately 
50,000 acres of that stumpy, brushy, 
second-growth land. I suspect that at 
first he had only one idea, to sell it just as 
other land men have done from time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary. Maybe he believed in 
looking out for the purchaser’s interests 
from the beginning; but | suspect that all 
he looked out for was purchasers. Any- 
how, he found them in large numbers. 
When | saw him he had only about 5,000 
acres left unsold, and I suppose there is 
not much left by now. 

He found most of his buyers in the 
persons of men who had worked many 
years in factories. Some of them had for 
twenty years been laborers in steel mills, 
recorded under numbers like cattle or 
convicts, and unknown by their names 
even to their bosses. They had in sweat 
and backache accumulated a few hundred 
dollars each, from which anemic rolls 
they could peel off enough ragged bills to 
make the first payment on an average of 
fifty acres of stumps. 


Such people need help. If they fall they 


may fall like Lucifer, never to rise again. 
You may once spend twenty years in a 
factory and save $500; but you cannot 
repeat the trick. Life is too short, and 
the human soul is not sufficiently resilient. 

This Wisconsin man was queer. He 
wondered just how well these men were 
going to do. Remember, he is a very 
competent land salesman. He went after 
business. He sent out circulars to lad 
salesmen, and he detailed specialists in 
salesmanship to instruct the local agents 
in the gentle art of wooing the buyer 
across the threshold of a passenger car 
bound for the seat of war. But he won- 
dered just how well these men would do. 
Strange, but he did. 

He believed in the land’s fertility; but 
he knew that fertility is not all. He dis- 
covered that the average farmer, without 
any outside help in organizing his affairs, 
and left to sink or swim by the state, does 
not clear up one of these cut-over farms 
very rapidly. In point of fact, he learned 
—a fact of great sociological import— 
that the average increase in cleared area 
is about an acre a year per farm. It is 
easy to understand why this is. The 
settler pays out about all his money for 
the land and the expenses of getting to it. 
He has a family—for most of these people 
emigrate from points outside the race- 
suicide belt. There is not enough re- 
claimed land to support the family; and 
the man who has long worked for wages 
naturally looks for wage-work when his 
farm supplies fall short. And it is better 
to work for wages in a factory than in 
the vicinity of a frontier farm. On this 
basis, the farm cannot be considered a 
rosy prospect. 


READY-MADE FARMS 


“This will never do,” said Mr. Faast. 
“We must sell these people ready-made 
farms.’ He did not invent the idea. A 
great Canadian railroad company has been 
doing the same thing in its irrigation 
blocks for years—but Mr. Faast worked 
out the plan for the lower values, smaller 
tracts, and the greater expense of reclama- 
tion of cut-over lands—worked it out for 
himself, and possibly for the Nation. He 
reasoned that his company could clear 
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land with less expense than could the 
individual farmer. So he had designed 
and built a steam stump-puller weighing 
40,000 pounds that was capable of hoist- 
ing out the largest stump in that country. 
He knew that these newcomers could not 
get their roads built, and he began build- 
ing them. Believing that his company 
could build farm houses at less expense 
than could the settler, he had plans 
made for cottages according to the re- 
spective purses of his buyers. Then he 
sold these little farms, each with from 
three to ten acres cleared, with nice little 
houses and barns, and provided with 
roads. Healso sold them twelve chickens, 
and a cow, six rolls of wire fencing, and 
two pigs to a forty-acre farm; or the fowls 
and two cows, twelve rolls of fencing, and 
four pigs for an eighty; all on the same 
long time and low interest rate accorded 
on the land purchases. Here was a living 
in sight. This was his plan for selling 
“ready-made farms.” 


HIS SUCCESS 


It was a success. Maybe it was nec- 
essary for him to do this in order to get 
buyers at all—and let us not give him 
credit for more than just plain horse sense 
in this. He then began doing things 
to help these people after he had them 
safely landed on their little farms. He 
established a farm of his own in the centre 
of the district from which he furnished 
high-class seeds for the settlers and as high- 
class cattle as the conditions warranted. 

Two years ago the 8th of last September, 
for instance, the settlers had a Harvest 
Festival in one of their new villages. 
The land company had on show there 
four Holstein-grade bull calves sired by 
“Rhea’s King of the May,’ and from 
selected dams. Not purebreds yet, you 
observe, but good calves. The farmers 
were notified that these calves could be 
had on the following rather easy terms: 
“They will be sold for cash, or we will 
trade for your scrub bull calf.’”’ This is 
a shocking violation of caveatemptorism. 
It has resulted in the establishment of a 
system by which a real estate organi- 
zation with money, and with advice and 
counsel worth in some instances more 


than the money, actively assists the people, 
who have bought its lands, to build 
up a community in which “Purebred!” 
is the slogan, both in animals and seeds. 

It seemed a shame to waste the young 
trees and stumps on these lands. So 
Mr. Faast set about doing the community 
—and himself—another service: nothing 
less than finding a market for the forest 
products taken off in the process of 
clearing. Many people have tried to do 
this, but I know of no other instance of 
success. Certainly the settlers themselves 
could never have built up a market for 
the cord-wood, kiln-wood, billets, bolts, 
dead timber, down timber, rotten timber, 
and all; but Mr. Faast did. The system 
is in full blast. It helps to enable the 
farmers to add more than that acre or so 
per year to the. clearing—but its real 
significance, to my mind, lies in the fact 
that about all the land left for settlers 
in this country is very much the same 
sort of land—in Wisconsin, Michigan, the 
Pacific Northwest, and all over the South 
and much of New England. This Wis- 
consin experience should be studied by 
the state and Nation. Ready-made farms, 
sale of the stuff cleared off, some aid and 
guidance to the new settlers, and capital 
at fair rates for development—these four 
things will make any cut-over region 
blossom as the rose if it has a good soil. 
Such organized help must be had if tilled 


fields take the place of stumps. 


HELPING THE SETTLER IN EVERY WAY 


If there is any way in which this real- 
estater could properly interest himself in 
the prosperity, happiness, and American- 
ization of his buyers, and failed to do so, 
I have not heard of it. Chiefly he gave 
them opportunities for self-help. No- 
thing was given them except on one of two 
theories: (1) either land or property to 
be paid for, or (2) friendly advice and 
information as one neighbor to another. 
The settlers are self-respecting people who 
had worked for what they possessed, and 
Mr. Faast was just the same sort of person 
himself; so there was no chance of mis- 
understanding, no uplift work, no welfare 
work, save as people work together for 
mutual uplift and the general welfare. 
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Together he and the settlers worked out 
a plan for making the most out of the 
land in the hard first years. This plan 
has now been approved by the experts 
of the state college of agriculture—and 
there are none better. “Don’t plow and 
clear a lot of land at once,” he advised his 
buyers. “Take the brush off eight or 
ten acres and sow it in clover. It will 
catch; for it is a natural clover country. 
Sow clover and timothy among the uncut 
trees. Turn in your cows to pasture, and 
keep down the brush. Soon this land will 
be ready for hay production; for the stock 
tramping about the stumps will pack the 
ground and cause the frost to heave out 
the stumps, making them easy to pull. 
You can grow nearly as much grass among 
the stumps anyhow as if they were all 
out. It does not look so nice, and it 
certainly is not as pleasant a condition 
for the farmer; but let us make haste 
slowly. These stumps have been here 
a long time. Let’s allow Nature to help 
us a little in getting them out. Hogs, 
also, if fenced in a smallish lot will do a 
lot of grubbing and stumping. They will 
pay you for the privilege of doing this. 
So will the cows. So will sheep. One 
of these years you will find the clearing 
easy, and you will have made a living all 
the time.” 


THE PROBLEM OF CREDIT— 


He is a banker as well as a land man. 
He was one before he went into this land 
scheme. I suspect that if seven years ago 
any one had suggested that the farmers 
needed any better credit system than they 
had, he would have said, as so many stupid 
bankers are now saying: “Rural credit? 
As if our present banks weren’t good 
enough for the farmers. Another populist 
scheme, I suppose. Well, | think that 
what’s good enough for the town is good 
enough for the farmer. Rural credit! 
Humph! Just as if there could be more 
than one kind of credit. These wild- 
eyed reformers make me tired!” 

But he found, when he had got his 
farmers on the ground, that his bank, 
which is a good strong one, could not 
possibly serve the needs of these men. 
Their characters were good. Their lands 
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were good. But who outside of that 
region knew it? If his bank made a 
loan to one of these men it meant a second 
mortgage in most cases, or the payment 
of the first mortgage and the giving of a 
new one for more. The bank had either 
to carry these mortgages or sell them. If 
it sold them it had to guarantee them. 
If it guaranteed them it had to look after 
interest payments, insurance, taxes, and 
generally to protect the interests of the 
mortgagee. It had to do that anyhow; 
for lenders will not take mortgages on 
lands at a distance and assume all this 
bother. They can lend their funds in 
more desirable ways. Moreover, the laws 
would not allow the bank to take all these 
mortgages even if it wanted to do so. 
Being a well-managed bank it did not want 
to. If any farmer in the country had been 
made president of the bank, he would 
have refused those loans if he had been a 
good banker—and if he had not been a 
good banker he would soon have petered 
out or been closed up. Commercial bank- 
ing and farm loans do not mix to any great 
extent. Even as to short loans on land 
mortgages they don’t mix well; and the 
farmer needs a long-time loan so that his 
farm may develop before the loan matures. 


—AND HOW IT WAS SOLVED 


Down at Madison there were some 
theorists and economists and college pro- 
fessors who succeeded in getting through 
the legislature a bill for rural land-mortgage 
credits. It provided for two kinds of land 
banks—the coédperative and the joint- 
stock. As soon as Mr. Faast read the 
law, he said to his associates: “We will 
now proceed to organize a Land Mort- 
gage Association, under this law, on the 
joint-stock plan, make loans until we 
have lent up our capital, issue land- 
bonds based on the mortgages, sell them, 
and relend the money.” 

“Can we do that?” queried they. “Can 
we pay dividends?” “Not at first,” 
he replied; “but eventually | believe the 
stock will be good. In the meantime we 
can lend these farmers all the money they 
need; if we can sell the bonds we can en- 
able them to clear more land, buy more 
stock, build silos and barns, and be pros- 
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perous. This, too, will make prosperous 
those little towns in which we have coun- 
try banks; and if the towns are prosperous 
our banks will flourish.”’ 

It was a long game; and | commend it 
to the notice of those misguided bankers 
who are opposed to any new system of 
credit for the farmers. Here is one 
banker who wanted rural credit for the 
benefit, in part, of the ordinary commercial 
banks in which he was interested. 

The land bank was organized. To sell 
its bonds was slow work at first, but finally 
they began to move—and when | was on 
the ground it had lent about $135,000 in 
about 120 loans. It had not paid any 
dividends, but expects to do so in time. 
Its organizer will not regard it as a suc- 
cess unless it does. He believes in the 
joint-stock, dividend-bearing bank as 
against the codperative bank. In fact, 
he holds the belief that, in new communi- 
ties at least, the members of which are 
mostly strangers to one another, the co- 
operative bank will not be organized very 
freely. I hope he is wrong in this; be- 
cause | should like to see land-mortgage 
credit on a lower basis than their rate of 
6 or 7 per cent. Unless it is established 
on a lower basis, it will do very little good 
to the older communities where values 
are higher and more stable. In fact, 
good farmers in Dane County, in which 
Madison is situated and where the land is 
very valuable, have told me that they 
do not see how the land-mortgage plan 
can give them money on any better basis 
than that on which they have been borrow- 
ing for years. 

But with these settlers—as it is with 
thousands and thousands of farmers in 
New England, and Appalachian regions, 
the South, the Southwest, and elsewhere— 
it is not a question of getting money on 
long time at 4, 5, 6, or even 7 per cent. 
It is a question of getting it at all. There 
are certain beaten paths along which 
money travels for farm loans. Regions 


served by them are already pretty well 
supplied with credit, though the need for 
long-time loans with the amortization 
plan has not yet been met even there; 
but off all these beaten paths there is a 
famine in land-mortgage money. North- 
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ern Wisconsin is off the beaten path. 
The new land bank opened a way for 


- money to travel to it at 7 per cent. and 


in some cases at 6—and it has locally 
been a godsend to the settlers. 


THE CASE OF JOE BATA 


Joe Bata, for instance, a Bohemian 
shoemaker, never worked on a farm until 
he moved to these woods “because of the 
healthy climate” in 1912. He had $500, 
out of which he paid $200 for forty acres 
of cut-over land and gave a mortgage for 
$360 for the balance to become due. He 
has five children. On May 24, 1914, he 
gave a mortgage on the original forty 
acres, and forty more which he had bought 
for $1,000, to the new rural credit organi- 
zation. He paid with this $763 of 
prior mortgage; which shows that in the 
main he had made the loan to get more 
land. With what he had left he bought 
more live-stock and cleared more fields. 
The farm was then valued at $3,299 and 
he had $600 in personal property. _ Within 
the next five years he expects to have the 
eighty acres practically cleared and a new 
house and barn; and he estimates that his 
property will be worth $6,000 at the end 
of that time. He is an _ exceptionally 
thrifty man; for he had saved $500 be- 
tween coming to America in 1908 and 
his coming to Wisconsin; but in his first 
two years on this farm his worldly wealth 
had grown from $500 to an estimated net 
worth of $2,437, when he made the loan. 
His is a fairly typical case among these 
thrifty, hard working people. 

On such mortgages as this most of the 
farmers pay 7 per cent. interest, and about 
2 per cent. annually on the principal— 
just enough to amortize the debt in twenty 
years. Paying at a flat rate the whole 
twenty years, the sum paid on the prin- 
cipal increases all the time, and the interest 
decreases: thus every mortgage is an 
automatic savings bank. Such a loan as 
Mr. Bata’s, extinguished at the end of 
twenty years, will cost him, in principal 
and interest, $1,739.40, whereas if he had 
borrowed the thousand dollars for twenty 
years at the same rate of interest—which 
he could not have done unaided by some 
organization—and then paid the debt as 
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plains in regions of such scanty rainfall 
that the average success in farming is less 
than three good crops in ten, while good 
lands remain unsettled in humid climates, 
near to markets, and in well-organized, 


a whole when due, it would have cost him 
$2,200—a difference of $460.60: and to 


most people the burden of paying off . 


gradually is far less than that of lifting 
the whole load at once. 

These are simple and humble facts; but 
they mean big things for northern Wis- 
consin. The infection of lending money 
for productive purposes to the struggling 
settlers of those fine lands is spreading. 
Local banks are interesting themselves 
in personal loans for good stock, silos, 
clearing, and more clearing. They see 
that it is to the interest of everybody to 
make a new Ohio or Indiana of that region 
without taking a century to do it—as 
Ohio and Indiana had to do. 


OUR GREATEST NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The development of the cut-over lands 
is our greatest farm-land problem for 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan, parts 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Texas, central and 
southern Missouri, most of Arkansas, 
northern Minnesota, the cut-over regions 
of California, Oregon, Washington, Bri- 
tish Columbia, some of Manitoba, all 
that great new “clay belt” in northern 
Ontario, a good deal of Maine, West 
Virginia, Virginia, and the Carolinas, and 
goodly spots elsewhere are suffering either 
from arrested development or delayed 
development because we finally discovered 
the prairies and found them good. The 
axe lifted against the forests was dropped 
in mid-air by the pioneer home-builder 
when the prairies were reached, and was 
never lifted again until the lumberman 
picked it up. Pioneers refused longer to 
log, grub, clear, and reclaim forests for 
farms while millions of acres better than 
any of the forest land lay smiling its in- 
vitation to the -plow, and the railroads 
offered the chair-car in lieu of the covered 
wagon. And the states stricken by the 
palsy of the prairies have never recovered; 
and never will, unless something is done 
of the sort here outlined, but broader, 
bigger, and better. 

It is often said that the Great American 
Mystery is the settlement of the Western 


progressive states. It is really no mystery 


at all. These good lands are covered with 
stumps and_ second-growth forests or 
stones. Our people have forgotten how 


to reclaim forests, and, even if they had 
not, would not play the long, slow game 
which reclaimed the forest states of the 
East. The spirit of Daniel Boone is 
extinct. That spirit made a_ paradise 
of the bluegrass regions of Kentucky. 
If the bluegrass counties were now under 
their original forest roof they would wait 
longer for the plow, at our present rate of 
progress in settling forest lands, than they 
did after 1775, when old Daniel founded 
Boonesborough. 

That is what ails the cut-over regions 
of the United States to-day; and that is 
the warrant for the statement that these 
lands constitute our greatest national 
problem. Organized effort, not individual 
effort, is essential. 

The subject is greater than the United 
States. It extends, as we have seen, over 
into Canada; and it is the coming problem 
for the nations controlling the tropics, 


where the huge populations of the future - 


must live. Modern populations must 
conquer the remains of past forests in 
the form of stumps, and contend with 
the redundant growth of the present 
and future with machinery more effective 
than individual effort. That machinery 
is foreshadowed in the work of this real 
estate man in Wisconsin, which contains 
the three germs of conquest—regulated 
settlement, collective dealings with the 
by-products of clearing, and a special 
system of finance. And so, the things 
needed are ready-made farms, a market 
for the timber cleared off, rural credits for 
the farmers, both personal and on land 
mortgages, and expert guidance. The 
settler will furnish the human elements of 
industry and thrift. The other elements 
are too much for his unaided efforts; as 
they would be for yours or mine. 

















SPIES AND SNIPERS 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES WITH THEIR METHODS IN THIS WAR, AS OBSERVED BY AN AMER- 
ICAN WHO HAS SERVED WITH THE BRITISH ARMY IN FLANDERS 


WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


URING the year of !915 so 
many spies were caught in the 
area occupied by our Corps 
that many of the fellows devel- 
oped the “spy mania,’’*and to 

them every one dressed in civilian clothes 
or who was peculiar in any way became 
the object of suspicion. In a way they 
could not be blamed, for we caught spies 
in all guises. Men dressed as women, 
women dressed as men, Germans in British, 
French, or Belgian uniform; we even caught 
them dressed as priests! 

After the unit | was with went into 
action the first time, we went back a few 
miles to be ‘‘re-made.”” We were sadly 
cut to pieces, there being only about 
18,000 left out of the 33,000 who had come 
out from England. Our march from the 
coast to the scene of action had been a 
hard one, and we had lost no time on 
the way as we were badly needed at the 
front and the Germans were right after us. 
On this account we had not spent much 
time in the village and had had no chance 
to come in contact with the people. 

In the place in which we camped after 
our first battle we saw the first signs 
of spies. We took the place over in the 
afternoon, and before dark we were fairly 
well settled. It was the usual small 
Flemish town with its windmills, one 
story buildings, and a superabundance of 
estaminets (tap rooms) where dark brown 
beer is sold for two sous a glass to the 
soldiers and one sou to the civilians. Our 
staff took over the school. for its offices, 
and, as soon as we arrived, the Assistant 
Provost Marshal had the military police 
posted. In villages like this one the 


movements of civilians are not restricted 
within the limits of the village between 
six in the morning and eight at night. 
If there is the slightest doubt as to the 


identity of persons the police ask for their 
laisser-passer, or if they are carrying 
baskets or bundles they are obliged to 
show the contents on demand. As a rule, 
though, they pass unchallenged unless 
they are entering or leaving the village. 
After eight at night, however, every one, 
civilian or soldier, is stopped and ques- 
tioned closely. A civilian has no business 
to be out of doors after eight, and he is 
liable to spend the night in the guard room 
if he is found out after this hour. A 
soldier will do likewise unless he is on duty 
or has some very good reason to give. 

Spies or agents lose no time about getting 
their information off. Before dark on the 
day we entered this town for a few days’ 
rest, our police captured three men, all 
of them civilians. One old fellow came 
sauntering down the road with a bag under 
his arm. One of our police stopped him 
and asked what the bag contained. The 
man replied that it was only a few vege- 
tables he was taking home. The police- 
man decided to look the vegetables over, 
and on opening the bag found that in- 
stead of the “vegetables” it contained 
two carrier pigeons with dispatches at- 
tached to each of them. These dispatches 
gave complete details as to our exact 
strength, our equipment, the condition 
of our men, the names and number of our 
commanding officers, etc., and the in- 
formation had apparently been compiled 
by an expert. The man and his “vege- 
tables’ were immediately taken to head- 
quarters. He was questioned and cross- 
examined by interpreters, but through it 
all remained sullenly silent, refusing to 
answer any questions asked him. 

Later in the afternoon one of our police 
patrols noticed a windmill behind the 
village behaving in a most peculiar man- 
ner. It would turn for a few-seconds, stop, 
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turn again, and stop. It was noticed that 
there was scarcely a breath of air stirring, 
so the police decided to investigate. They 
made their way quietly to the windmill 
and found two civilians working out a 
message in code. So many turns meant 
one letter and so many turns another. 
It was slow work, but it must have been 
worth while. The documents found on 
these two men convicted them, and with 
the man who was caught with the carrier 
pigeons they were sentenced to be shot. 
The sentence was duly carried out. These 
men were traitors, very different from the 
brave fellow 1 saw “die with his boots 
on” during the winter of 1915. 


A GERMAN SPY 


In a little village close to the firing 
line one of our ammunition columns made 
its headquarters. The column would 
go to the rail head in the morning, get 
loads of ammunition, and return to wait 
until night came before taking it up to 
the front. One morning, | saw a man with 
a notebook in his hand walking from 
wagon to wagon. At each one he would 
lift the canvas, look over the contents, 
and make a note in his book. One of our 
police noticed the man and asked him 
what he was doing. | did not hear the 
conversation that followed, but the police- 
man finally sauntered over to where | 
was and told me to go to the, guard room 
and get a corporal and two men at once. 
] asked no questions but did as he said. 
I was soon on the way back with the 
guard. As we turned the corner and came 
in sight of the man, he pulled two guns and 
started to run. We all fired and set out 
after him. Men joined in the chase all 
along the way, and it is surprising that des- 
pite the hail of bullets we sent after him 
he remained untouched. I think he 
would have made good his escape but that 
two men appeared in the road in front of 
him and ordered him to halt. He fired 
at them for an answer and they raised their 
rifles and brought him down. He had 
the German uniform on under his outer 
clothes and he also had both English and 
French passes in his pockets. The little 
book he carried proved to be a perfect gold 
mine of information and would have done 


us a great deal of damage had it ever 
reached the German authorities. 

One of the saddest cases I ever saw was 
that of an old man who gave his age as 
eighty-two years. We were on our way 
back from the firing line one evening when 
we noticed this old man down on his knees 
digging in the earth with a trowel. This 
was after our wires in the zone of fire had 
been laid under ground. It was the 
extreme age of the man that attracted our 
attention, and we stopped and asked 
him what he was doing. He paid no 
attention to us whatever, but simply 
continued to ply his trowel. Thinking 
that he might be mentally unbalanced or 
perhaps ill, we went to the place where he 
was digging. Investigation showed that 
he was hunting for our wires. He had 
already found several of them and these 
he had cut with a pair of nippers. To our 
questions he paid no attention and ap- 
peared to be dazed. We took him into 
the car and turned him over to the au- 
thorities at headquarters. Many of the 
people in Flanders have German blood in 
them; their language is very similar to 
German, and in some cases one cannot be 
surprised that they are partial to Germany. 

There is, of course, no excuse for such 
treachery on the part of civilians. They 
are well treated by the military authori- 
ties, and the people who are in business 
in the towns and villages occupied by the 
British army were never so prosperous 
in their lives. The pay of the British 
“Tommy” is so much higher than that 
of the Continental soldiers that the French 
and Belgian shopkeepers feel justified in 
raising the prices on everything when a 
man in khaki comes in to buy. A civilian 
or a Belgian soldier can buy a can of 
sardines for eight or nine sous. For this 
same article the British pay eighteen 
sous or perhaps a franc, and in some cases 
the difference is even greater. The sol- 
diers are paid at regular intervals, usually 
every two weeks, and they can generally 
draw as much money as they want pro- 
viding they do not ask for more than is 
due them. They are paid in French 
money, and they are good spenders, so 
the Belgian and French shopkeepers reap 


a rich harvest. A great many of the 
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civilians refuse to accept the Belgian 
paper money unless the notes are old ones 
dated sometime before the outbreak of the 
war. The reason for this is that the 
report was circulated that the Germans in 
Belgium were making notes wholesale 
and without any gold or silver to back 
them up. It was also said that the Belgian 
Government refused to recognize notes 
printed after a certain date. (Whether 
this is true or not I do not know. It is 
the reason some Belgians have repeatedly 
given for refusing Belgian paper money. 
I mention these facts to show that there 
is no reason for civilians turning traitor 
to their country for monetary reasons. 
The farmers can sell all their produce to 
the army and they are paid for it promptly 
and well. Even the blacksmiths do a 
great deal of work for the army, for, 
while large units have their own smiths, 
there are many small units that do not 
have enough work to keep an army black- 
smith busy, and these units are taken 


entered my head that I could not have 
been picked for this duty, for it is invari- 
ably done in the early morning and this 
was evening. As I fell into line the police 
sergeant brought up another man, and 
we marched away at the double. We 
headed toward a near-by hill knownas 
Mont Noir. The sergeant told us as we 
ran that some one was signalling from 
the hill and we were to find the party 
and bring them in. We ran on in silence. 
I tried to find some evidence of lights on 
the hill that lay just ahead of us, but was 
unable to see any sign of them. At the 
foot of the hill we spread out and were 
told to search quietly but thoroughly 
and to meet at the road which ran over 
the summit of the hill. 

Having seen no signs of any lights I 
thought we had been sent on a wild goose 
chase by some alarmist who imagined he 
saw moving lights. However, I thought, 
the work must.bexdorte so | might as well 
do.my~part of it right. Carefully | made 


care of by the civilian smiths in whatever™ my way along, watching closely for signs of 


locality they happen to be. J." 
Taken all in all country occupied 


by the Allied armies never saw more 
prosperous times than these of to-day. 


CATCHING SIGNALLERS 


One evening in the spring of 1915, I 
was on my way to my billet. It was just 
after dark and I had just come down from 
the firing line. I had my rifle and re- 
volver and was going-to clean them up a 
little before | turned in. As I made my 
way along the only street of the village a 
policeman stopped me. 

“On duty?”’ he asked. 

“Just off,” I replied. 

“Fall in with the men across the street,” 
he said. I looked and saw six or seven 
men with rifles lined up on the other side- 
walk. At first | thought I had been 
picked to act on a firing party and my mind 
worked frantically for some plausible 
excuse to get me out of it. I have served 


many branches of the service, but | am 
thankful that I have never been called 
upon to act as executioner to some poor 
fellow who is blindfolded and standing on 
the brink of his grave. 

{ knew almost as soon as the thought 


people about. Occasionally I stopped to ° 
listen, but I failed to see or hear anything. 
I was nearly to the top when | heard © 
a voice shout, “Halt!” The command 
was immediately followed by a shot, and, 
a few seconds later, by several more shots. 
Running low, I headed in the direction 
from which the sounds had come, and | 
could hear the other fellows crashing 
through the underbrush, too. In a few 
minutes | reached the scene of the action. 
Fred Morris had a man and a woman with 
their hands in the air, and another man 
lay on the ground with a bullet through 
his thigh. Ina little pit dug in the ground 
were about a dozen lanterns with candles 
all burning, and attached to a limb of one 
of the trees was a set of halyards with 
hooks on which to hang the lanterns at- 
tached to them. 


A MAN IN WOMAN’S CLOTHING 


We bound the hands of the man and 
woman, and carried the wounded man up 
to the road. The sergeant placed a man 
to guard him and promised to send an 
ambulance for them as soon as we reached 
headquarters. On the way down | noticed 
the way the woman walked. | called the 
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sergeant’s attention to it, and on investi- 
gation we found that it was a man dressed 
in woman’s clothing. | asked him his 
reason for the disguise, but he merely 
glared at me and refused to answer. On 
our arrival at camp, we turned the prisoners 
over, gave in the paraphernalia they had 
used for signalling, and went to our 
various billets. Later | heard that they 
were reporting the movements of troops 
far behind our lines. How much informa- 
tion had reached the enemy we could not 
tell, but alterations in the movements of 
the troops were made so that even if the 
enemy had received the whole message 
it would do them no good. These spies 
were tried, convicted, and shot. 

During the late summer of 1915, signs 
in English and French appeared in all 
the towns from the coast to the firing line. 
They were for the most part placed in 
the cafés and estaminets were soldiers are 
most likely to gather. These signs warned 
all soldiers against talking about military 
matters of any kind, and added that one 
never knew who was around and that 
spies were very numerous. The signs 
pleased those people who had the spy 
mania, and gave them the opportunity of 
saying, “I told you so,” an opportunity 
which they never missed. 


AN AVIATOR WHO NEVER RETURNED 


The second time | went on leave to 
England | planned to go with a young 
fellow of the Flying Corps. He had but 
one more flight to make before his leave 
was granted, and we planned to go to- 
gether. We were to leave on a Saturday 
and catch the afternoon boat which would 
get us across before dark. We had our 
warrants and everything, and he was 
detailed to make his last flight early 
Saturday morning. He was going to 
start out at four o'clock, and he said he 
would probably be back around five. 
] decided to go over to the flying ground 
to see him off. It was not until he came 
out dressed for the flight that he knew what 
he was going to do. He found a crate 


of pigeons lashed to the body of his ma- 
chine, and a man muffled up to the eyes 
waiting beside them. The squadron com- 
mander told him that he was to take this 
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man and the pigeons, fly over the German 
lines with them, pick a good spot, and 
come to earth. As the machine touched 
ground he was to cut the lashings which 
held the crate, the man would roll out of 
the machine, and he, my friend, was 
to rise at once and return as swiftly as 
possible. This stunt had been done be- 
fore, but my friend had never been called 
upon to do it, and it was mighty dangerous 
business. The possibilities for accidents 
were unlimited. If his engine stopped 
when he hit the ground, he was done for. 
If the enemy were near the place he landed 
he stood a small chance of getting away 
alive. Taken all in all, it was not the 
most agreeable job for his last flight. 

I watched his machine until it was 
but a mere speck against the rising sun, 
and then I went over to my billet to pack 
my bag and to prepare my car for the 
journey down to the coast. At six o’clock 
] went over to the flying ground again, but 
he had not returned, and that was all. As 
the hours passed by | gave up all hope, 
and at eleven o’clock | started for the coast. 
What happened to him no one knows, 
and | was never able to find out whether 
the spy he carried ever sent any informa- 
tion through or not. His name appeared 
as “missing,” and that was all there was to 
it. I began to realize that a spy behind 
the enemy’s lines must be very valuable 
when they will risk a machine worth 
thousands of dollars and the life of a trained 
aviator for the sake of placing one spy. 


SPIES BY THE WHOLESALE 


Soon after I returned from England we 
had a very hot time in which the Germans 
broke through our line in one place. We 
rushed supports up, though, and the Ger- 
mans were soon driven back and the 
breach closed again. After this we began 
to catch spies wholesale. Conditions 
became so serious and these spies so 
numerous that measures were taken to 
round these people up. It was decided 
to close our lines entirely for a period 
of twenty-four hours. During this time 
sentries were to be placed at _ short 
intervals along all roads. They were to 
stop everybody regardless of what uni- 
form he wore or what rank he held. 
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Special passes were issued which were 
good only during the twenty-four hours 
the lines were closed, but regular passes 
were worthless unless presented with the 
special pass. Besides all the sentries 
along the roads there were patrols out 
also. Everybody was to be stopped and 
those who were not provided with the 
special pass were to be placed under 
arrest, brought in, and examined. All 
these arrangements were made with the 
greatest secrecy, and, when everything 
was in readiness, orders were issued that, 
from 9 P. M. of one day until 9 p. M. of the 
next, all men not on duty were to remain 
in the billet area and men on duty were 
to make sure that they had in their pos- 
session pass number “‘so and so.” 

The first | knew of what was happening 
was when I was warned for special duty 
on the afternoon of the day the roads were 
to be closed. I was told to report to 
the office of the Assistant Provost Marshal 
at 8 p.M., and to have the dispatch car I 
was driving prepared for a long journey. 
I knew nothing of what was happening 
nor did any but those in charge of the 
affair. At eight o'clock, I reported my- 
self and found that there were several 
other dispatch cars there besides my own. 
The Assistant Provost Marshal told us 
what we were to do, gave us each a certain 
area to cover, and warned us to let no 
one pass us without giving a satisfactory 
account of himself. We were to fly the 
Army Corps flag on our cars, but if any 
sentry challenged us we were to stop and 
show the special pass. 


Two “TOMMIES’’ THAT WERE GERMANS 


I had an area of about three square 
miles to cover, and I started out expect- 
ing plenty of excitement. Mile after 
mile | covered without seeing any one but 
sentries and occasionally a cavalry patrol. 
I arrived back at my starting point with- 
out having even challenged anybody. I 
prepared myself for an uneventful, mo- 
notonous night, and began to realize that 
patroling country for spies is not as 
exciting as it sounds. 

On my second trip | had better luck. | 
was more than half way back to camp 
when, as | swung my car around a curve, 


my headlights showed the figures of two 
men leaving the road. I yelled at them, 
and, turning on the searchlight on the 
side of the car, kept them right in the 
glare of it. They were running now, and 
I shouted again, but as they showed no 
intention of heeding my challenge, [ 
sent two shots from my revolver after 
them. They stopped then all right, so, 
keeping the light still on them, I ordered 
them to come back to the road. This 
they did, but rather reluctantly | thought. 
Getting out of my car I had them come 
right up into the full glare of the head- 
lights. They were British “ Tommies.” 
I asked them what regiment they belonged 
to and they told me they belonged to the 
Royal Sussex Regiment. They said that 
they had been in an estaminet after hours 
and were trying to get back to their 
billets without being seen. I might have 
let them go, and I was just going to ask 
them to show me their pay books when 
I happened to notice that one of them was 
wearing a pair of German infantry boots! 
That settled it, and I knew that they were 
lying. I ordered one to stand on one 
side of the car and the other on the 
opposite side. I searched first one and 
then the other for weapons, but they were 
both unarmed. Then it struck me that 
I was in a pretty tight place myself. | 
had to drive the car, and one of them 
would have to sit beside me, but the other 
would be behind me in the tonneau! 
Finally, I unstrapped the spare wheels 
from the car. I made them dump the 
wheels into the tonneau and with the 
straps I had one bind the other’s feet and 
hands. When I had satisfied myself 
that the man was properly trussed up, 
I made his comrade lift him into the back 
of the car. I got into the driver’s seat 
and had the second fellow sit beside me. 
I kept my revolver drawn, and told them: 
“Tf either of you try any funny business, 
I’m going to plug this man beside me. 
I have a perfect right to do it, and I will, 
so for your own sakes be good.” If they 
had known how nervous | was | think 
they would have made a break to get 
away. As we started off they began to 
plead. It was a good thing I had noticed 
those boots, for if I hadn’t I’m sure I’d 
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have let them go. As it was | advised 
them to “tell it to Sweeney” and kept 
right on going. As they got scared | 
gained confidence. Both of them talked 
perfect English, and | was all at sea as to 
who they were. When | got them into 
camp | turned them over to the Assistant 
Provost Marshal himself and set out on 
my third trip. During the rest of the 
night nothing happened so far as I was 
concerned. Sometime later | found out 
that the men | had brought in were 
both Germans, and they had both at- 
tended King’s College in London before 
the war. The total number of spies 
captured in our area during the twenty- 
four hours was thirty-one, and they were 
all Germans! 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN SNIPERS 


A great deal has been written about 
snipers in the present war. The first 
requisite of a sniper is marksmanship. 
He must be a regular “dead-eye-Aleck”’ 
and never miss his mark. On the firing 
line snipers work mostly at night. They 
dig little individual trenches out in the 
“dead ground” between the two firing 
lines, and, protected by a small breast- 
work of earth, they lie there and watch. 
As the star shells go up they have a fine 
view of the enemy’s trenches. If they 
see anything to shoot at, there is no doubt 
about its being hit, for, as | said before, 
they never miss. When the first sign of 
dawn appears they worm their way back 
to their trenches, and perhaps take up a 
position in some obscure place which will 
give them a view of the enemy’s parapet 
without them having to show themselves 
when they fire. It used to be a popular 
pastime to stick cigarette cards on the 
end of a stick and raise the card over the 
parapet several times in quick succession. 
The snipers were very obliging, and it 
would not be many seconds before the 
card had a neat hole in it. Those cards 
were often brought down to rest camp, 
and they were very much sought after 
by the French and Belgian kiddies. 

‘Another class of sniper is the soldier 
who in some way gets through the enemy’s 
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lines, and, taking up a position in some 
secluded spot, picks off individuals as 
they pass along the roads. They gener- 
ally choose trees or haystacks for their 
perches, but as a rule they change their 
location pretty frequently, as too many 
“accidents” in one spot are likely to cause 
an investigation, and it goes hard with 
the man who is caught at. this work. 
This type of sniper is not common now, 
but during the first few months of the 
war when almost any one could find a 
way to get through the lines these snipers 
did a lot of damage. 

Then comes the civilian sniper, who is 
nothing less than a common murderer. 
I can best illustrate the work of these 
fiends by citing an incident that made a 
great impression on me. It was a small 
boy, a child, almost. He was brought in 
by one of a group of miners who had been 
up laying mines under the enemy’s trenches. 
They had be2n coming down a road lead- 
ing from the trenches just as it was 
growing dark. Suddenly a rifle cracked 
and one of their number went down. 
Some of the men saw the flash of the rifle 
and rushed to where they had seen it. 
They found this boy just coming down out 
of a tree. His rifle lay on the ground 
where he had thrown it, and he was wasting 
no time in-trying to get away. When 
they made him prisoner he began to cry 
and beg for mercy. They brought him 
in,-and when the interpreters questioned 
him he was quite willing to answer their 
questions. He confessed that he was paid 
six francs for every officer he shot, but 
that he had orders not to shoot any officers 
with red on their uniforms (staff officers). 
He was provided with an up-to-date 
German rifle, and had plenty of ammuni- 
tion. He told where he got this and 
where he received his pay for services 
rendered. Investigators were immedi- 
ately sent to the place he told of, but they 
reached there too late, for the birds had 
flown. There was plenty of evidence to 
show that the boy had been telling the 
truth, though. Heconfessed to having shot 
sixteen officers in the two weeks he had been 
doing sniping. 
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MAN AND 
HIS MACHINES 


ORNAMENTAL ELECTRIC FANS | 


HE electric fan has never been con- 

sidered an object of beauty, but 
there are now being manufactured electric 
fans of ornamental designs, as in the ac- 
companying photographs, which blend 
harmoniously with the decorative scheme 
of a room. 





FOR INFLATING AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES 


MACHINE for inflating automobile 
tires which can be attached toany lamp 
socket, and is so light in weight that it can 
be easily transported by hand, eliminates 
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USEFUL FOR AUTOMOBILISTS 

A portable pump which will quickly 
inflate any size automobile tire to re- 
quired pressure 
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A FOLDING 








STEEL TENT 


TENT witha frame- 

work of steel that 
needs no pole to beset 
up, and which can be 
folded and carried by 
hand, is of special in- 
terest to sportsmen 
and to rail- road con- 


tractors who 






can employ 








A PORTABLE TENT 


It has a steel framework, is large enough to contain 
two persons comfortably, and yet can be folded into 
a parcel the size of a suitcase 


the necessity for storage tanks, stationary 
compressors, and heavy hand-trucks. 

The “lectrofla- 
tor,” as the ma- 
chine is called, is 
an ingenious com- 
bination of an 
electric motor that 
will run on either 
alternating or di- 

rect current, a high 
pressure air com- 
pressor, a gear. box, 
and a _ condensing 
chamber, all enclosed 
in a single housing 
and automatically 
cooled by a pat- 
ented cooling system 
that requires no 
liquid. All bearings, 
gears, and _ pistons 
are automatically 
lubricated from a 
central source by 
the capillary sys- 
tem, and, there 
being no liquid 
lubricant or oil 
level to maintain, 
there can be no 
flooding and no 
oily vapors can get 
into the tires to 
rot them, 





A PORTABLE 
TELEPHONE 


Made of aluminum, it 
weighs but two and a half 
pounds and is carried by 
the forest rangers in our 
national parks 





for housing 


such tents 
men instead 


their work- 


FOLDED UP 


When folded the tent can be strapped to the run- 
ning board of an automobile, placed in a canoe, or 
carried by hand 


of the unsightly and unsanitary bunk car. 
The tent, which weighs 140 pounds, is 
covered with canvas, and has two canvas 
bunks with metal frames suspended by 
springs from the steel framework, can be 
set up in ten minutes. When folded the 
tent can easily be transported by hand. 





THE “HOWLER”’ 
Instead of a bell to call forest rangers to the tele- 
phone this emits a screeching noise, more penetrating 
than the sound of a bell 
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MANUFACTURING UNIFORMS FOR THE ENTENTE ALLIES 
The goods from which uniforms are made has to be accurately matched. The pattern is then marked 
on the cloth in chalk and the operator of the bandsaw has to pilot the vast bulk of material along the intricate 
curves of these lines 





CUTTING UNIFORMS STITCHING UNIFORMS 
On electiic bandsaw machines of this type 150,000 About 50,000 uniforms and overcoats are turned 
yards of woolen goods are cut in one day, in folds out in an eight-hour working day. The Entente Allies 
of sixty at a time have spent more than $75,000,000 in buying uniforms 
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-A LIGHTWEIGHT TELEPHONE FOR A GARDEN TRACTOR AND CUL- 


FOREST RANGERS 


PORTABLE aluminum _ telephone 

weighing but two and a half pounds 
is used by the forest rangers in the na- 
tional parks to give warnings of forest fires. 
Each ranger carries with him a receiver 
and a few yards of light emergency wire 
and a heavier wire for making the ground 
connection. To get in touch with head- 
quarters one end of the emergency wire 
is thrown over the telephone wires of the 
Forest Service telephone lines, the ends 
are connected with the receiver and the 
latter is connected with the ground wire, 
the end of which must be thrust into damp 
earth to establish the connection. At the 
receiving station, instead of a bell ringing 
to attract attention to the fact that some- 
one is calling, there is an instrument called 
the “howler” which emits a screeching 
noise, effective at a greater distance than 
the ordinary ringing of a telephone bell. 


TIVATOR 


GARDEN tractor and cultivator of 

new design and which embodies many 
advantages has recently been placed on 
the market. 

The tractor-cultivator carries its own 
motor, and the frame bearing the attach- 
ments of hoes, knives, and disks is under 
the complete control of the operator at 
all times. The machine will cultivate to 
any depth desired by merely regulating 
the height of two free-swung wheels; ard 
it cultivates vegetables grown in narrow 
rows by going astride the rows and, where 
the vegetables are in thick rows, by going 
between them. The tractor is so simple 
that any boy or girl may operate it, walk- 
ing and steering it as if it were a lawn 
mower, but without pushing, and there 
are only two levers to operate—the one 
on the right handle controls the speed and 
the one on the left controls the clutch. 





A NEW GARDEN TRACTOR-CULTIVATOR 
So simple in construction that a boy or girl may operate it, walking and steering it as if it were a lawn mower 
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